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ABSTRACT 

This manual was developed to help trainers and 
volunteer coordinators prepare volunteers who tutor adults in basic 
skills. It is based on 9 of the 11 workshops presented at a Training 
the Trainer conference in Colorado. Chapters 1, 2, 4, and 6 provide 
background information for training. Chapters 3, 5, and 7-9 provide 
materials for presenting tutor training workshops based on the 
following four components of effective training: presentation, 
demonstration, practice, and evaluation. The nine chapters are as 
follows: (1) design terrific training; (2) evaluation; (3) tutor 
orientation — adults as learners; (A) fundamentals of reading; (5) 
language experience; (6) intermediate reading skills; (7) teaching 
writing as a process; (8) word attack — three techniques; and (9) 
spelling should be fun. Chapters include title, contents, glossary, 
materials checklist, preparation tips, lesson plan (including 
introduction, lessons with information sheets, scripts, visual aids, 
activities, handouts and conclusion), and a bibliography. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



A Brief History 



Although it is difficult to chart the beginnings of training for teachers and 
tutors of adult basic skills, we do knovv that Colorado has had systematic 
teacher training available from the state office since 1964, the year of its first 
federal adult basic education grant. With special grant funds, the state adult 
education office established a resource center in 1976 and hired State 
Teacher Trainers to provide training. In 1981 , Dian Bates and Jean Anderson, 
the State Teacher Trainers at that time, implemented a plan to expand 
training by developing a corps of trainers, the Area Resource Teachers 
(ARTS). The ARTs, trained by the State Teacher Trainers, were experienced 
adult basic skills teachers who proviaod training for volunteer tutors and 
teachers working in local programs. 

In 1986, PLUS (Project Literacy U.S.) brought fresh public attention to adult 
literacy. In Colorado new adult basic skills programs joined existing, steadily 
growing programs. The number of teaching volunteers continued to grow, 
and the need for teacher training became greater than ever before. 

When Colorado Literacy Action was established by the State Library in 1985, 
David Chandler, the program manager, helped to initiate new adult literacy 
programs. With his VISTA assistant, he provided training to volunteer tutors in 
those programs. Even with all state efforts— the state teacher trainer, the 
Area Resource Teachers, the training activities of Colorado Literacy Action— 
responding effectively to the ever-growing need for volunteer training was 
an impossible task. 

At the same time, the Colorado Literacy Coalition, representing literacy 
providers, businesses, media and service agencies, recognized the growing 
demands for training. A coalition committee developed a training plan. 
Its purposes were to: 

• assist program coordinators with some of their training 
responsibilities; 

• provide improved training for volunteer tutors; 

• develop an agenda for a statewide training conference. 

These parallel responses to stctevyide needs for volunteer tutor training 
became the genesis of V. a conference to train trainers. 
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THE CONFERENCE 



In April 1989. twenty-seven participants, representing every region of Colorado, met 
in Denver with twelve training specialists for the four-day *P Conference. Each 
trainer focused on a different aspect of teaching reading and writing. For three 
days, participants attended workshops which both addressed and modeled 
effective training, in preparation for the fourth day, each participant created a 
fifteen-minute segment of a workshop, using the skills learned during the first three 
days. They presented their workshop segments, which were videotaped, to c small 
group of co-participants and a facilitator who evaluated each presentation. 

Following the conference, P participants were required to plan and present at least 
one workshop to be viewed by a state-designated observer. By the end of June of 
1990, as trainer candidates, V participants had provided 484 hours of training to 
1 ,034 volunteers and teachers from 23 programs. Experienced trainers had 
observed over sixty hours of P training. 



STATE TRAINING TODAY 

Since P, training assistance from the state has been marked by two major 
developments: expansion of state teacher training and training for volunteer 
trainers. 



STATE TEACHER TRAINING 

The State Teacher Trainer, Kathleen Santopietro, developed a regional training plan 
that includes the following: 

• assessment of teachers' needs; 

• training and supervision by the State Teacher Trainer of nineteen ARTs, 
located throughout the state; 

• training for teachers; 

• assistance with regional training mini-conferences; 

• ongoing development of training modules. 

To date 24 modules have been designed and produced. They are available to all 
programs from the State Teacher Trainer and/or the ARTs. 

ERiC 
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TPAINING POP VOLUNTEER TPAINERS 

Although ten of the original 27 V participants have left adult education, 17 ore still 
providing training to volunteer tutors. Five of them continued their training to 
become Area Resource Teachers. The remaining twelve provide valuable training 
services as the volunteer trainers for their own adult basic skills programs. 

Even with V and the expansion of the ART system, training for volunteer tutors was 
still not sufficient. Currently in Colorado, close to 90% of the adult basic skills 
teachers are volunteers. Volunteers tend to come to a program, tutor for a brief 
period and leave. The Denver PLUS Service Providers estimate that the average 
tenure for a volunteer tutor is six months. A major reason for volunteer turnover is 
the lack of sufficient training and supervision. This constant changing of volunteers 
places strain not only on local staff and program resources, but also on state 
training resources and trainers. It proved unrealistic and inefficient to employ 
experienced ARTs to repeat continuously the initial training for volunteer tutors. 
Therefore, a plan for training volunteer tutors was designed by the state office with 
direction from local programs. It provides for training of local program trainers and 
includes the following Teatures: 

• assessment of tutors' needs; 

• identification by each local program of its own trainer for volunteer tutors. 
Local trainers receive training and follow-up assistance from the State 
Teacher Trainer and the ARTs; 

• development of six modules to provide basic training for volunteer tutors; 

• follow-up to training provided by the ARTs; 

• participation by volunteer tutors in the regional training mini-conferences. 
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THE MANUAL 



The Training the Trainer Manual is based on nine of the eleven workshops presented 
at the T^ Conference. 'Using Print Materials,' presented by Sally Robinson and Chris 
Kneeiand, and 'Introduction to Laubach Training,' presented by Peggy Wolf, were 
omitted because of limited space. We left out the former presentation because 
the use of print materials is a very broad subject, the latter because Laubach 
Literacy Action offers its own comprehensive training. 

This manual's purpose is to help you, the trainer, present effective tutor training 
workshops. 

Five of the manual's nine chapters give step-by-step directions for presenting 
specific workshops. Three chapters provide background information for training. 
One chapter combines extensive background information with workshop materials. 

THE FOUR COMPONENTS OF gPF ECUVE TPAINING 

This manual's premise is that effective training has four components. The following 
definitions are those used by the Colorado Department of Education's Adult 
Education Unit in its Area Resource Teacher Training. 

1. Presentation 

In the presentation section of a workshop participants learn about the 
technique or concept. Basic theory, background information, teaching steps 
and/or basic principles are presented. 

2. Demonstration 

In the demonstration section participants watch and listen to the technique that 
is based on the theory or principles introduced in the presentation section. The 
technique is demonstrated on video or in a simulation directed by the trainer. 

3. Practice 

In the practice section of a workshop participants are asked to complete 
several tasks that provide first-hand experience with the technique. Practice 
takes place with co-participants. 

4. Follow Up (Evaluation) 

Follow up takes place after the workshop date. Participants are given 
assignments to complete, using the technique presented in a workshop. Follow 
up can be facilitated by classroom observation, phone conversation or by mail. 
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* Improving Inservice Training: The Message of Research/ by Bruce Joyce and 
Beverly Showers, published in the February 1980 issue of "Educational Leadership/ 
provides the theoretical basis for including these four components in ever/ training. 
If you ore not familiar with Joyce and Showers' study of * what conditions help 
teachers to learn/ we strongly recommend that you read * Improving Inservice 
Training/ 

With these four components as the basis, workshop design and content con and 
should be adapted to each unique training situation. We have given you models 
of five workshops, with step-by-step directions, so that you can see exactly how 
their specific information can be presented. With that said, urge you— as one 
trainer put it— to *take this and change it!' 

The good trainers whose workshops have been adapted to create this manual 
have this in common: they never stop searching for what works. Their ideas are 
drawn from everywhere. They synthesize and change material. They observe the 
effects of their training, and look for ways to make it better. If you make these 
practices your own, V will have served its purpose. 



VI. 
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CHAPTER CONTENT 

There are three kinds of chapter in this manual. 

BACICGPQUND INFQgMATlQN 

Chapter 1 "Design Terrific Training" 
Chapter 2 "Evaluation" 

Chapter 4 "Fundamentals of Reading: AnOven/iew" 

The information in these chapters ranges from mechanics of presentation to beliefs 
underlying what we teach. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND TRAINING MATERIALS COMBINED 
Chapter 6 "Intermediate Reading" 

This chapter differs from the others in scope. It contains extensive background 
information about reading level 5-8, and many examples of exercises designed to 
help 5-8 readers. Only a few exercises and a few aspects of reading theory could 
be effectively presented in any one workshop. Chapter 6 provides you with 
material from which to design many workshops. 

TUTOR TRAINING WORKSHOPS 

Chapter 3 "Tutor Orientation: Adults as Learners" 

Chapter 5 "Language Experience" 

Chapter 7 "Teaching Writing as a Process" 

Chapter 8 "Word Attack: Tt^reo Techniques" 

Chapter 9 "Spelling Should Be Fun" 

These chapters contain all the print materials and information necessar/ for a 
specific training. They model workshop presentation. 
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CHAPTER ORDER 

The chapters parallel the delivery of tutor training itself. 
CHAPTERS 1 AND 2 ARE PPEPABATION FOP TPAINING. 

Chapter 1 Designing the training must come first. 

Chapter 2 Deciding how training will be evaluated is a necessary part of training 
design. 

CHAPTER 3 BEGINS TRAINING. 

Chapter 3 Orientation is the first training a tutor receives. 
CHAPTERS 4-6 CONCENTRATE ON READING. 

Chapter 4 A consideration of what reading is must certainly precede any 
discussion of how to teach it. 

Chapter 5 The language skills a student brings with him are his basis for building 
reading and writing skills. 

Chapter 6 A trainer must have extensive theoretical and technical information— 
as presented here for intermediote reading— in order to train. 

CHAPTER 7 INTRODUCES WRITING. 

Chapter 7 Writing can-and should-begin with earliest readinc- 

CHAPTERS 8 AND 9 DEAL WITH MECHANICS OF WRITTEN COMMUNICATION. 

Chapter 8 Decoding is analyzing— that is, breaking words into component parts 
in order to derive meaning from print. 

Chapter 9 Encoding is synthesizing— that is, forming written words. 
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LAYOUT OF THE MANUAL 



IN ALL 9 CHAPTEPS YOU WILL FIND: 

Title page stating the chapter's name and purpose; 

Index showing the page on which each chapter section begins; 

Glossary defining terms used in the chapter; 

Chapter text providing background information for trainers, and/or directions and 
materials for presenting a workshop. 



IN CHAPTERS 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. AND 9: 

Materials Ctiecklist listing handouts and visual aids and other supplies and 
equipment you will need for the workshop; 

Preparation section outlining arrangements you will need to make in advance of 
the workshop; 

Appendix (also In Ctiapters 2 and 4) containing originals of handouts, and in some 
chapters, transparencies, you will use in the workshop. 



IN CHAPTERS 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. AND 9: 

Bibliography listing published material referred to in the chapter, used in its 
preparation, or recommended as additional reading. 



ADDITIONAL AIDS 

The manual's loose-leaf format allows you to remove pages to make copies, and 
to add materials of your own. 

Some chapters' appendices also include filled-out examples of forms used in 
workshop chapters or discussed in background information chapters. 

The symbols which appear in the left hand margin of the five workshop chapters 
and Chapter 6, "Intermediate Reading," ere to guide workshop presentation. 

I / 
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HE AND SHE 



We have chosen for the soke of clarity in this manual to refer to the tutor as 'she', 
and to the student os 'he.' The alternative possibilities 's/he,' 'he/she" and 
*he or she' are visually awkward. Also, these constructions, like the conventional 
*he,' cannot help the reader distinguish between two categories of person: tutor 
and student. 



Trainers accumulate information constantly, from diverse sources. This has 
sometimes made it difficult for us to cite sources and to credit original work. We 
have done so whenever possible. 

As you acquire theoretical, statistical and technical information, make it a habit to 
date and note your sources: publication and author, TV or radio program, speaker, 
colleague. Make these sources available to those with whom you share the 
information. This practice is not only a professional courtesy, but assures access to 
the source when one needs to verify or add to information. For the same reasons, 
your own original work should be signed and dated. 
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SYMBOLS TO GUIDE YOU IN WORKSHOP PRESENTATION 



Present background information. 
Display a prepared flipchart. 

A prepared flipchart is one you have completed before the workshop. 
Display a group response flipchart. 

A group response flipchart is completed during the workshop. 
Give participants a handout. 



Display a transparency on an overhead projector. 
Shovy a videotape. 

Demonstrate a technique for participants. 



Introduce an activity for participants. 
Invite group discussion. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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DESIGN TERRIFIC TRAINING 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Chris Kneeland and Jan Carroll 



PURPOSE: 

To hefp trainers plan and 
deliver effective workshops 
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GLOSSARY 



action card: a handout which asks the participant to choose and use something 
learned in the workshop within 24 hours, 

clip art: pictures, usually organized by subject, created and sold to be used in 
graphics. Clip art is copy-free: its users do not risk infraction of copyright, 

content goals and affective considerations: also called task and maintenance. 
Content (task) refers to the information and/or skills that participants are to learn 
through training. Affect refers to all physical interpersonal and intrapersonal 
experiences participants have during training. Maintenance is the trainer's effort 
to keep affective factors conducive to participants' learning. 

graphics: the means of visually presenting information, 

grouping technique: any of several ways of creating teams by random selection. 

lecturette: on instructional technique; the trainer keeps talks to the class brief, in 
order to maximize partic'pont involvement. 

Literacy Hotline: referral service provided by Colorado Literacy Assistance Center 
(COLAC), a non-profit agency, for students and volunteer tutors who want to be 
connected with one of the literacy programs in Colorado. In Denver: 894-0555. 
Outside Denver: 1-800-367-555. 

needs ass^ssnnent: determining the purpose of training and what will be necessary 
to accomplish that purpose. 

soundbite: the audio track of a portion of a radio or TV interview, commonly 1 5 
seconds long. 

team building: creating or fostering a group identity among individuals who work 
together. Also, an activity designed for this purpose. 

waterbase nnarker writing and drawing tool containing water-soluble pigment; 
unlike permanent markers, waterbase markers do not bleed on paper, and 
waterbase pigments con usually be removed from clothing and work surfaces. 
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I. WORKSHOP DESIGN 



PREPARATION 
Gathering Information 

To be well prepared for your workshop you rmust learn all you con about the 
situation in which you will be presenting. Only after you hove learned what the 
situation requires can you design effective training. The inforrmation you need may 
be divided into three categories: content information, information about the 
workshop's physical set-up, and information about workshop participants. 

When you ore asked to train, using a needs assessment checklist will enable you 
get much of this information. Look at the sample needs assessment checklist on 
page 6. 

In addition to the program's representative, other information sources include: 

a college or university in your area 
libraries 

Literacy Hotline 

businesses— experts in the field 

other trainers 

someone who will be or has been been a workshop participant 
The Colorado Department of Education 

Workshop participants ere critical consumers. They ore busy; they are protective of 
their time and unwilling to hove it wasted by on ill-prepared presentation. 

It is axiomatic that about 20% of factors affecting a workshop will be out of the 
trainer's control. That makes it all the more important for you to control everything 
that you can. Keep unwelcome surprises to a minimum. Don 'f make assumptions! 
Find out! 

Being well-prepared will give you confidence. When some of the uncontrollable 
20°/o does show up, you will be able to take it in stride. 

o 
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Trainer's Needs Assessment Checklist 

Su ggested Questions 

1 . What is the size of the group? 

2. How familiar are participants with the subject? 

3. What are the needs of the partic:pants? 

4. Will a workshop you have already prepared meet these needs? 

5. Is workshop attendance voluntary or mandatory? 

6. Will the program site have the equipment that you need to do the workshop — 
flipchart, overhead projector, extension cords, slide projector, screen, so on. . . ' 

7. What information do you need 
about the circumstances of the training? 

How many participants wilt there be? 
How many men and how many women are in the group? 
How much time will you have to do the training? 
What facilities are available? 

Who will be responsible for such matters as getting equip.nent, mailing 
out information, and physical preparation and breakdown? 

Are other services available: daycare, for example? 
Will your workshop be one of several on the day's schedule? Other 
agenda items may affect your content and focus. 

What are the organization's expectations of training? 
What is the background of group members? 
about control? 

Who is responsible for communicating with the participants? 
Who decides on the contents of the training program? 

8. Does the person who has contacted you have the power to contract? If not, 
who does? 

9. While you are interviewing, you must ask yourself these questions. 
Do you have the time? 
Do you have the expertise? 
Do you have the necessary resources? 
Are your related experiences adequate? 

10. Why might you refuse to do this training? 
negative feelings about all or some of the above 
concern about your reputation 
concern about stress 
dissatisfaction over control 

1 1 . What is your proposal? Present some alternatives. 

12 Should you negotiate if the contractor proposes changes? Are the changes 
within your capabilities (including time)? 
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Achieving Content Goals 

Content goals ore defined by what yo;- want your participants to know or be able 
to do when you finish training. Take the following steps to achieve your content 
goals. 

Researcti your workshop subject until you are not hearing or seeing any more 
new material. You can't fake content. After thoroughly researching your 
subject, you will have more information than can be effectively delivered in 
one workshop. Futurist Alvin Toffler has said that a New York Times daily 
newspaper contains more information than a 17th century person would 
have encountered in his lifetime. From an abundance of information, you 
must select what can be effectively presented in the time available. 

Choose the main points of your workshop—its essence. These points define 
what participants should know at the end of the workshop. 

Arrange your objectives in sequence. The order you put them in will be your 
workshop's agenda. The agenda is not only your guide, but serves to focus 
participants' attention on the workshop's content. The sequence you 
choose should be easy to follow and progress logically from one objective to 
the next. 

Provide your participants as much hands-on practice as possible. Applying 
learning is the surest way to retain it. 



Addressing Affective Considerations 

To achieve content goals, you must not only organize and present information, but 
recognize and manage affective considerations. Affective considerations are all 
the physical, interpersonal and intrapersonal factors that help or hinder learning. 



Creating an atmosphere conducive to learning 
is as critical to the success of training 
as choosing appropriate workshop content. 



Provide a comfortable physical setting, free of distractions. In advance of 
the workshop, make sure all the creature comforts for your participants are in 
place. One aspect of comfort for both trainer and participants is having 
supplies and equipment ready to use. ' 
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Physical considerations include: 

• Necessary Furniture and Equipment and its Placement 

Tell the program supervisor exactly what you need; confirm before the 
day of the workshop that everything you asked for wiil be in place. Arrive 
early enough to make adjustments if necessary, 

• Room Temperature, Ventilation and Lighting 

These considerations are most easily made if you are familiar with the 
room where you will conduct the workshop. If you cannot visit the site 
before the day of your presentation, arrive at least forty-five minutes 
early, 

• Workshop Materials 

Have handouts and other materials that you will use during your workshop 
organized and ready to use before the workshop begins. Respect your 
participants' training time. 

• Your Workshop's Placement in the Day's Schedule 

If possible, avoid doing a presentation right after lunch time. Participants' 
energy levels are low after a midday meal. If your workshop must take 
place then, be sure to physically involve and stimulate participants. Keep 
lectures brief— do *lecturettes.* 

Know what else is on the day's agenda for your participants. It might 
affect some of the choices you make. 

• Refreshments 

After an initial energy rush, sweets slow people down. Fresh fruit is one 
alternative. Drinks should not be oversweet, and should be appropriate 
to the season. Offer unsweetened sparkling water i.T hot weather, for 
example. If the program is responsible for providing refreshments, well 
ahead of time share your concerns and suggestions with the provider. 



Foster an atmosphere of trust among participants. Icebreoking and 
teoim building activities promote trust and confidence. The time you spend 
helping participants feel welcome, involved and willing to take risks will be 
well-rewarded. 

Let your responsiveness and caring set the workshop's tone. Your 
participants need a supportive atmosphere. Fair, friendly, appropriate 
treatment from their trainer helps participants be receptive to new 
information, open to new experience. 

ERLC 
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PRESENTATION 
Welcoming Participants 

Workshop members' readiness to participate will be increased by a few minutes 
spent getting acquainted with you and each other. An activity such as Get 
Acquainted Bingo on pages 1 1 and 12 provides participants an opportunity to 
move about, meet each other and feel that they are joined by common interests. 



Presenting Your Agenda 

Introduce yourself as a trainer. Tell participants some of your experience and 
interest in the workshop's subject. 

Display and go over your workshop agenda. Participants need to know what 
information you intend to present. Encourage participants to let you know their 
needs and expectations of this workshop. 

There will not be a serious discrepancy between your workshop content and 
participants' expectations if you have done needs assessment before designing 
your presentation, and if participants have been well-informed by their program 
supervisor as to the workshop's purpose. 

Sometimes participants will express a need for information related to but not 
covered in your presentation. Offer to act as a resource. Tell participants who 
want oth^ r information to talk to you after the workshop. If you cannot personally 
provide 1ne information, refer them to appropriate sources. 

Training 

There are four components essential to effective training. Present the content of 
your workshop by providing theory, demonstration and practice. Learn the effects 
of your training through follow up. 

Theory is the informational basis of the workshop. 

Demonstration is the trainer demonstrating or modeling what participants are to 
learn to do. 

Practice is participants' opportunity in the workshop to begin acquiring the skills 
presented. (To divide participants into smaller groups for workshop activities, use a 
grouping technique such cs the activity 'Getting Organized" on page 11.) 

Follow up is evaluation of the training. This step is often neglected. Only by 
evoluoting what you have done, can you know what to do. 
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Reviewing Training 

Refer again to the graphic display of your workshop agendo. Sum up the content 
of your workshop. Invite discussion not only of the content, but of the techniques 
and activities you used to present it. 

Present a concluding activity. A questionnaire to be filled out at the end of a 
workshop can let you know participants' immediate responses to various aspects of 
the training. A sample workshop evaluation form is included on page 13. 

A contract-type activity in which participants agree to use training within a short 
time period increases the likelihood of your training being incorporated into their 
teaching behavior. The action card on page 14 is an example of a such a 
contract. 

Use every training as c laboratory. Analyze your own workshops and those you 
attend as a participant. Include follow-up evaluation of participants' use of your 
training with their students. 

What worked well? What changes would you make? 

Finally., as a trainer, respect your personal style. Do only what is comfortable 
for you. 
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Activity: Getting Oraanized 


This is a grouping technique that will also help overcome particip>ant anxiety. The group's 
interaction promotes team building, informality, and pleasure in participation. 




Ask your particiF>ants to stand up. 


2. 


Ask them to organize themselves into a line in the order of their birthdates— that is, 
the day and month— not the year— of birth. 


3. 


Indicate a place against the wall and tell your group that the line will begin here 
and snake around the room. 


4. 


Tell them to begin with today's dote. That is, someor>e whose birthday was 
yesterday would be at the end of the line. 


5. 


Hay some mingilng music. 


6. 


When your [participants are lined up, starting cri the beginning of the line have 
each person tell her birthdote. (Perhaps two group members share a birthday. 
Trainers who use this activity find that this often happens in a group of twenty-five 
or so, even though tt is not statistically likely.) 


7. 


Divide the line into three approximately equal groups. Have each group sit where 
its members can work together. 



Activity: Get Acquainted Bingo 

1 . Hand out copies of Get Acquainted Bingo. Tell your porticipants that the activities 
listed in the sixteen squares represent some of your favorite recreational activities 
and some that are popular with many Coloradar^. 

2. Direct your participants to get up and mingle, asking each other questions and 
looking for a different group member who enjoys each of the pastimes listed. 

3. Tell players to find someone who fits into one of the sixteen categories, and to 
put the person's name in the appropriate square. When a player has completed 
a vertical, horizontal or diagonal line with each square containing a different 
name, the player is to call out *BINGOr CThe game may continue until 
everyone has completed a line, or until everyone has every square filled.) 

4. Play a music tape as bockground for the game. Choose an upbeat popular tune. 
You might match the song's subject to the theme of your workshop activity. For 
example, for Get Acquainted Bingo you could choose a song about adventure 
or recreation. 

5. Allow the game to continue until everyone hos called 'Bingo!" The game takes 
only a few minutes. 

4 \ 
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GET ACQUAINTED BINGO 

Find someone who 



plays volleyball 


Is a rockhound 


studies Native 
Arr^erican culture 


goes snowmobiling 










paints 


has gone 
Whitewater rafting 


is a hiker 


plays a musical 
instrument 










goes four-wheeling 


hunts fossils 


loves to read history 
of the old west 


gardens 










fishes 


is a photographer 


enjoys country 
swing dancing 


is a cross-country 
skier 











Instructions to players 

1 Circulate annong the ott^er players, asking questions to find someone to fit each category on 
the Bingo card. 

2 Each time you find someone who answers 'Yes* to a question, write that person's name in the 
appropriate square, and go on to another question. 

: When you have fou'' fiiied-in squares across down or diagonaliy. call out ^Bingo'* Or your group 
Q '^^^v c-'Cv DiQc^'-Dj* !r'v' fillnc i*" every square 
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Workshop Evaluation 



1 . Did this training meet your objectives, interests and expectations? 



2. How will you be able to use the information you learned? 



3. What are the strengths of this training? 



4. How can this training be improved? 



5. Comments; 
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Action Card 

Ask participants to fill out the action card, and put it up— perhaps on the 
bathroom mirror— where they will see it and act upon it. If a person uses 
new information immediately, the new behavior has its best chance of 
becoming habit. 



Action Card 



One thing I learned today about (workshop subject) 
that I plan to use within the ne)ct week is... 



To prepare action cards for your 
workshop, make four identical 
images on one 8 1/2x11" sheet, 
as shown. Each copy of your 
original will yield four action cards 
when cut apart. 



Action Card 


j Action Card 


Acton Card 


1 
1 

• 

J Action Cord 


1 
1 
1 
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II. GRAPHICS FOR PRESENTERS: FUPCHARTS 



Because most people are primarily visual learners, the design portion of this chapter 
deals with graphics for presenters. The guidelines presented here for flipchart 
design may be applied to transparencies, fliers, agendas and posters as well. 

Before designing a flipchart, a trainer needs to know: 

1 . what participants want; 

2. what the participants are to know or be able to do at the end of 
the training; 

3. how to present information effectively. 
FLIPCHART DESIGN ELEMENTS 

It's important to note that not every one of the elements of flipchart design has to 
be employed on eve/y flipchart. The following list is a guideline intended to help, 
not to constrain you. 

1. Choose a topic. 

Your choice of topic determines flipchart content: heading, what points 
you will make, what artwork you will use and what slogan you will place at 
the bottom of your flipchart. 



2. Begin the text with a heading. 

Make your heading large and bold. A heading should be brief and 
clearly indicate the topic. 



3. Include at least one illustration. 

In addiflon to your own drawing, there are many sources of pictures you 
can use for flipchart illustraflon. These include: the grab flie you maintain, 
clip art collecflons which you can buy at art supply stores or borrow and 
photocopy from libraries; newspapers; coloring books; magazines. 

A copier with an enlarging funcflon can be used to make blow-ups. This 
o_ service is available at small cost in many quick copy shops. 
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You can trace the outline of an image by placing the original art under 
your flipchart page and pressing both against a windowpane; daylight 
shining through the picture makes It easy to see ond trace. 




4. Use flipchart paper with a blue grid. 

Buy the kind of flipchart paper that has faint blue squares covering each 
page. You can use this grid to align the elements of your design, counting 
squares instead of measuring with a ruler. 



5. Use 2-6 colors and black. 

Use dark colors and black for lettering, because legibility is your first 
concern. Use a variety of colors in artwork. Color imparts energy to 
graphic presentation. Use borders and shadow effects. 

Be sure to step back and view your work from a distance, as your 
participants will. Is it easy to read? Do its parts relate well to each other? 
Do its visual elements have the same relative importance as the ideas 
they express? 



6. Make no more than five points. 
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The flipchart's purpose is to make a few essential points clear and 
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memorable. Use no more than five points. This graphic technique is 
comparable to the soundbites of radio and TV interviews. 



7. Mark each point with a bullet. 

Using the blue grid squares for easy measuring, indent the bullets 1/3 of 
the width of the fiipchart page. Use bright color for bullets. 



8. Conclude the text with a slogan. 

A catchy slogan is like a theme song: memorable itself, it helps people 
recall the set of ideas it represents. You may choose to use a different 
style of lettering, or cursive writing, for the slogan. 



9. Put on a border. 



Put on the border last. As a standard, leave a margin of three grid 
squares of white space on either side of your border, and eleven squares 
at the bottom of the fiipchart. Use the grid to position the border; use a 
ruler to draw lines straight. Borders may have either rounded or square 
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9 Icctsi" ^o\/r colors 
1 Mot rnony voorA% 



D-^D.e c* o sven-des^gned fiiochart. created by Chris Kneeland arxJ Jar^ Carroll 
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MATERIALS AN D TECHNIQUES 



Use waterbase markers; they are available in office supply and art supply stores. 
Ask questions about different types of marker. Try out nibs of different widths. 
Experiment with various colors, such as metallics, highlighters, or gray (for shadow 
effects). To avoid staining the surface on which you draw, put a second sheet of 
paper under your flipchart page to act as a blotter. 

To correct small errors, use the kind of liquid white-out made for use with copiers. 
Larger mistakes can be covered with white label paper. The patch will be barely 
visible, and you can write or draw on it. 

If you remove your flipchart pages from the pad, and display and store pages 
separately, you can easily change the order of display, and you can avoid 
transporting an unwieldy pad. You can display your individual flipchart pages on 
the workshop room's walls, eliminating the need for a flipchart stand. To hang a 
flipchart page so that it can be reused, make a permanent tab of artist's white 
tape on either side of the top edge of the page; using tv^o more strips of the same 
tape, attach the tabs— not the flipchart itself— to the wall. (Be sure to find out what 
kind of wall covering there is in the workshop room. This will determine whether or 
not you can use tape to hang flipcharts.) 



on the bottom of each page to fasten 
up the flipchart (as illustrated) until you 
are ready to reveal its content. 



1 ' wide artist's white tape comes in a roll, and is available in art supply stores. It is 
expensive, but allows you to reuse your flipcharts without damaging them. 

Keep the box in which you buy your flipchart pad. Use it to store your prepared 
flipcharts. To transport flipchart pages, roll them with the art side out. When they 
are hung they will curl toward, rather than away from, the wall. A cardboard 
mailing tube is a good protector for your rolled-up pages. If the tube is too long, 
use a sharp knife to cut it 1 12' longer than the width of your flipchart. 



To keep ready-hung flipcharts from 
distracting your audience, you may 
make a second set of permanent tabs 
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TRAINING RESOURCE 



Jan Carroll and Chris Kneeland design and present training through their business: 

Seminar Designs 

Jan Carroll Chris Kneeland 

805 East Elizabeth 2000 Manchester 

Fort Collins CO 80524 Fort Collinii CO 80526 

(303) 224-4920 (303) 221-2950 
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Chapter 2 
Background Information for Training 



EVALUATION 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Kathleen Santopletro 



PURPOSE: 



To define, and to enable trainers to Implement, 
effective training evaluation 
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GLOSSARY 



affective considerations: all physical, interpersonal and intrapersonal experiences 
participants have during training. Affective considerations influence learning. 

circle choice form: questionnaire offering multiple choices of response; participant 
selects a response by circling it. 

competency-based form: questionnaire designed to measure actual outcomes of 
training. 

evaluation: process of determining the effect on participants of iden.ifioble 
aspects of training and of determining the effect of tutor training on students. 

feedback: responses to all identifiable aspects of training. 

follow-up evaluation: observed and reported results of participants' use of 
v^orkshop training in the classroom. Follow-up evaluation is the only way to 
gouge the effect of participants' training on their students. 

immediate evaluation: participant responses given at the conclusion of a 
workshop; useful in assessing affective factors and mechanics of presentation. 

sentence completion form: questionnaire directing a participant to complete a 
thought by choosing one of several endings, or to complete a thought in her own 
words. 

training objective: specific behavior that is to result from training; when and by 
whom it will be accomplished, and how it is to be measured. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Evaluation is the process of determining the effect, through immediate evaluation, 
of identifiable aspects of training on participants, and of determining through 
follow-up evaluation the effect of participants' training on their students. From the 
trainer's point of view, the purposes of evaluation are: 

• to improve future training methods; 

• to learn whether participants think content is practical and useful; 

• to identify presenter strengths and weaknesses; 

• to learn participant opinions. 
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Training evaluation takes piace at the conclusion of the workshop. Participants are 
invited to offer their responses to the workshop experience. Immediate evaluation 
forms help participants address questions of concern to the presenter, and provide 
space for participants' obsers^ations and recommendations. 



EVERY TRAINING EVALUATION FORM DESIGN SHOULD INCLUDE 
workshop title, date and location 
presenter's name 

participant's position with the program and number of years' experience 
(the participant is to remain anonymous as an evaluator) 

consideration of presenter skills 

consideration of content 

sufficient space for participant's responses 

questions that can be answered in the time allowed for this final workshop 
activity 



GUIPaiNES FOR TRAINING EVALUATION 

1 . Ask for detailed information about the training content. In a variety of ways, ask 
if training objectives were met. 

2 Be brief. Use one page evaluation forms when possible. Encourage participants 
to use the back of the evaluation form if needed. 

3. Consider the audience 

• level of instruction appropriate for the students they ore teaching 

• experience in the field 

• interests and needs 
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4. Allow crt least 10 minutes at the end of the session. Evaluation cannot be 
hurried. 

5. Be comprehensive. Ask for comments on all components of training. 

• time and date of training 

• facilities and location 

• presenter style and skill 

• content of v^orkshop 

• overall reaction 

• future training needs 

• participant self-evaluation 

• usefulness of the training in the teaching setting 

6. Allou/ anonymity. Participants should not have to give their names. 

7. Allow space for comments that may not fit into any category labelled on the 
evaluation form. Be ready to receive negative as well as positive criticism. If 
you ask for it, you'll get it. 

8. Provide method of follow-up evaluation. There are examples of follow-up 
evaluations in Appendix Packet 2. 

9. Make adjustments to training methods, style or content based on the 
evak'otions you receive. 



Appendix Packet 1 contains samples of three kinds of questionnaire designed to 
achieve the purposes of training evaluation. 

Please examine: 



EXAMPLES OF TRAINING EVALUATION FORMS 



Circle Choice Form 1 



page 34 
35 



Circle Choice Form 11 



Competency-based Form 
Sentence Completion Form 



36 



37 



4. 
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As you examine these sample evaluation forms, keep in mind the guidelines 
beginning on page 26. 

The design of a one-page questionnaire vs/hlch includes the elements listed Is 
limited only by the designer's inventiveness. Keep a file of desigr« you like; adapt 
questionnaire form and content to each Vk^orkshop. Keep in mind your audience's 
background and values. Make your form visually attractive and inviting in tone. 
Consider using gentle humor. Like decorative graphic elements, playful questions 
are effective when they help focus, and do not distract, participants' attention. 

Be sure to include in your v»/orkshop design a system for collecting completed 
training evaluation forms before participants leave. 
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II. FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION 



Follow-up evaluation studies the effect of particiF>ants' training on students. This 
cannot happen at the conclusion of the workshop. Rather, it takes place in tutor 
evaluation at a later date. Follow-up observation forms record activities, student 
reactions, and future strategies. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of training can begin only when tutors use their 
training with adult learners. Teaching is a learning process. Just as trainers need 
feedback from those who attend their workshops, so tutors need to examine and 
evaluate the work they do with adult students. Only in this way can a teacher 
move toward greater effectiveness. Follow-up evaluation is of two kinds. One is 
the tutor's own report of her use of training in a teaching setting, using a training 
follow-up report. The other is observation by an experienced observer of the tutor's 
behavior with her student or class. The observer shares her observations with the 
tutor; together they assess the effect on the student's behavior of the observed 
teaching. They discuss future strategies. An observer's role is to help the tutor 
move toward greater effectiveness. Evaluation is a collaborative effort. 



Whether or not troinirtg goals hove been met 
ultimately affects the adult learner. 



EXAf^PLES OF FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION FORMS 

Appendix Pocket 2 contains two kinds of follow-up evaluation form, and filled-in 
examples. Please read the following descriptions and examine: 



Training Follow-up Report page 39 

filled-in example 40 

Observation/Feedback Form 41 

filled-in example 1 42 

filled-in example 2 43 



The Training Follow-up Report is designed to be given to each participanl at the 
workshop's conclusion, and filled out and mailed back to the trainer after the 
participant has used her training to teach adult learners. Look at the filled-in 
example Column 1 , Activity /Technique, indicates the subject of the teaching and 
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techniques used. Column 2, Student Reaction, is used to note how the student 
responded to the teaching. The tutor uses the third column, Conclusions and 
Strategies, to note her own needs and plans based on this teaching experience. 

The Observation/Feedback Form is completed by tt>e experienced observer and 
the tutor together. Read the completed examples. Columns I and II are filled in by 
the observer as she watches the teaching. Column III is completed by the tutor 
after reviewing columns I and II with the observer. In column III the tutor identifies 
possible strategies for future instruction. 

Suggestion: attach self-addressed envelopes 
to the training follow-up forms you give 
your workshop participants. Alternatively, 
design a one-page, one-sided form 
OS a pre-addressed self-mailer, to be folded, 
stapled and mailed back to you. If you wish, 
put on return postage to encourage 
poticiponts to respond. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 



This workshop has examined two kinds of training evcjiuation. It is vital for trainers to 
understand the value of each. 

Training evaluation, given by p>articipants at the conclusion of a training session, 
provides useful information about the trainer's presentation skills, affective 
considerations and participants' opinions about workshop content. 

Follow-up evaluation is necessary to determine the effect of training on a 
participant's teaching practices and ultimately on adult learners. 



If ttie training really works, 
adult learners acquire new skills. 
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Packet 1: Training Evaluation Forms 33 
Packet 2: Follow-up Evaluation Forms 38 
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TRAINING EVALUATION FORMS 



Circle Choice Form I 
Circle Choice Form II 
Competency-based Form 
Sentence Completion Form 
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Circle Choice Form I: Training Evaluation 

Trainer's r^ame Date 

Locatior^ of training 

Participant (check one) Teacher Administrator Aide Volunteer 

Number of years' experience in aduit education Specify: 

Circle the response that best identifies your opinion. 

1 . in this session I learned 

a great deal some a little nothing 

2. In general the session was 

very practical not practical somewhat useable unimportant 

3. I am leaving the session feeling 

enthusiastic encouraged disappointed frustrated 

4. I think that the objectives of this session were 

a. 

b. 

c. 

5. I would recommend that the presenter 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Comments: 



I* vOs. neeo rnore v/nting space, please use tr>e Pack of tne sheet 
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Circle Choice Form li: Workshop Evcluation 

Trainer's name Date 

Location of training 

Participant (check one) Teacher Administrator Aide Volunteer 

Number of years' experience in adult education Specify: 

How long have you been teaching/tutoring adults? 

Circle the word which best describes your reaction. 

1 . Overall Reaction 

Fantastic Wow OK Ugh 

2. Location and Facilities 

Delicious Needs Salt Not Hot No Tip 

3. Procticality/Useable Material 

Dynamite Sparkler Night Light Wet Match 

4 The Dote and Time of Day 

Fresh-squeezed O.J. Frozen Juice Worm Soda-pop 

5. The Presenter/Instructor 

Hawaiian Vocation Mount Rushmore Tour Bus to Podunk 

6 Improvements Needed 

Multifarious Numerous Several Node 

7. Workshop Content 

Filet Mignon Round Steak Chuck Roast Hamburger 

Of the techniques presented today I will be able to use the following in my class: 

I would like more training in: 

Comments: 



If you r>eed more writing space . please use the back of tt^e sheet 
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Competency-based Workshop Evaluation Form 



Trainers name 



Date 



Location of training 

Participant (check one) Teacher Administrator Aide Volunteer 

Number of years' experience in cdutt education Specify: 



BEFORE THIS WORKSHOP, I COULD... 

1 Recognize the goals and underlying 
principles of the Language Experience 
Approach. 

2. Follow the suggested steps in using LEA. 

3. Elicrt a Language Experience story from 
o student using his language based 

on an experience or a visual 

4 Prepare follow-up activivies for sight 
word, phonics, word attack or other 
aecoding instruction. 

AFTER THIS WORKSHOP, I CAN.., 

1 Recognize the goals and underlying 
principles of the Language Experience 
Approach. 

2 Follow the suggested steps in using LEA. 

3 Elicit a Language Experience story from 
a student using his language based 

on on experience or a visual 

4 Preoare follow-up activities for sight 
word, phonics, word attack or other 
decoding instruction. 



WITH DIFFICULTY 



2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
3 



3 
3 



EASILY 

4 
4 



12 3 4 

WITH DIFFICULTY EASILY 



4 
4 



I recommend that the presenter 



I was interested and motivated... (circle one) 

0-25% of the time 25-50% of the time 50-75% of the time 75- 1 00% of the time 
Comments: 



I* vOw neea more v/rmng space, piease use the back of the sr^eet. 
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Sentence Completion Workshop Evaluation Form 



Trainers name 



Date 



Location of training . 

Participant (check one) Teacher Administrator Aide Volunteer 

Number of years' experience in adult education Specify: 



Please circle the number which best describes your reaction to each category. 
1 . The organization of the training was: 



excellent 12 3 4 

2. The objectives of the training were: 

clear 12 3 4 

3. The trainer was: 

excellent 1 2 3 4 5 

4. The techniques and activities presented were: 

useable 1 2 3 4 5 

5. The scope (coverage) was: 

adequate 1 2 3 4 5 

6. My attendance at this workshop is likely to be: 

very beneficial 12 3 4 5 

7 Overall, I consider this training: 

excellent 12 3 4 5 

Three techniques/activities presented at this workshop that I will try are: 
a. . 



poor 



5 vague 



poor 



not useable 



Inadequate 



of no benefit 



poor 



b. 
c. 



My suggestion for the next training is 



Comments: 



•* > 0^' neea nriore w'nnng space please use the pack of the sneet 
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FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION FORMS 

page 



Training Follow-up Report 39 

Filled-in example of Training Follow-up Report 40 

Observation Feedback Form 41 

Filled-in example 1 of Observation Feedback Form 42 

Filled-in example 2 of Observation Feedback Form 43 
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(Tutors comp>lete this form after using workshop techniques with students,) 

Training Follow-up Report 



Date ActhrltyAochnique Comments 



















































-<lesigned by Katnieen Santopierro 



- ' T>. T.airvng trwTfOln^r 

(Tutors complete this form after using workshop techniques students. This is a filled-in example.) 



Training Foliow-up Report 



Date AcHvItyA*chnlque Comments 
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Chapter 3 
Tutor Training Workshop 



TUTOR ORIENTATION: ADULTS AS LEARNERS 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Marguerite Wagner 



PURPOSE: 

To introduce new volunteers to 
student-oriented literacy teactiing 
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GLOSSARY 



culture: the behaviors and beliefs developed v^ithin a particular social or ethnic 
group and transmitted from generation to generation. 

functional IHIterocy: for the purpose of this v^orkshop, inability to read or write well 
enough to meet one's everyday needs or to take advantage of opportunities. 

icebreaker: a group activity designed to help group members get better 
acquainted and feel comfortable interacting. 

illiteracy: for the purpose of this workshop, inability to read or write. 

student-oriented approach: theory and practice of teaching designed to meet 
each learner's individual needs. 

T-ct^art: visual aid with a two-column format, used to show comparisons. 
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MATERIALS CHECKLIST 



A;. fllPCKAJJTS AR£ ILilSTRATED IN THE CHAPTER TtXT. All KA.NCXXT5 EXCEPT THE &3LOGftAPHY ARE LOCATED IN Trie ApPEhDiX. Thc BiBLIOSkAPHY E THE 
FINAL PAGE IN THE CHAPTER. 



black waterbase markers and optional colors for flipcharts 
pencils for participants' use in 'Cultural Awareness Bingo' 



prepared flipcharts (10) 

1 . 'Definition and Extent of Illiteracy" 

2. "Everyday Effects of Functional Illiteracy" 

3. 'The Quality of Democratic Government' 

4. "Parent-to-Child Reading" 

5. "Economic Implications" 

6 "Characteristics of a Good Tutor' 

7. 'Literacy Subject Areas" 

8. 'Why Can't Adults Read?" 

9. "Challenges for the Adult Student" 
10. 'Cultural Differences" 

group response flipcharts (5) 

1. 'Why Be a Volunteer?" 

2. "What's in It for You?" 

3. 'The Adult Learner" 

4. "An Ideal Adult Learning Environment" 

5. 'What Is Culture?" 
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handouts (8) 

1. "Emerging Issues" 

2 . * Resources for the Tutor' 

3. 'Bibliography' 

4. 'Tutor Exercise' (two sheets) 
' Notes to trainer: 

: Be sure your participants have both versions (2 sheets) of the 
• handout after they've completed this exercise. 

■ To distinguish the two parts of handout 4, when you make 
copies you might use two different colors of paper, such as 
blue for +ne "Tutor" version of the handout, and green for the 
"Student" version. 



5. T-Charts (5 sheets) for the activity Adult Learners Contrasted with 
Schoolchildren 



Note to trainer: 

T-charts are the only handout nof provided. The appendix 
provides an illustroTion of them. You need to make 5 full-size 
T-charts. Make only one copy of each sheet 



6. "A Multicultural Society" 

7. "Literacy Perspectives" 

8. "Cultural Av^areness Bingo 
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PREPARATION 



You Wiii Need to Make 



10 prepKared fllpcharts 



5 group response flipcharfs 



copies of 8 handouts 



FLIPCHART DESIGN 



The group response flipchcrts used in this workshop hove o labor-saving design 
feature you may want to incorporate in your presentations. The heading and 
artwork are drawn directly onto the flipchart page, while the group's responses are 
written on a transparent acetate sheet which is hinged over the flipchart page with 
artist's white tape. The acetate sheet can be removed when the workshop is 
finished, and replaced with a fresh one for your nex\ presentation, 

Artist's white tape is available in office or art supply stores. It makes a good-looking 
hinge and will not tear the flipchart paper when you remove the acetate overlay. 

Transparent acetate sheets are also available from office or art supply stores. If you 
cannot find acetate sheets the same size as your flipchart pages, buy the next 
larger size and cut them down to fit. The overlay should be an inch shorter than the 
flipchart page, to leave space for the tape hinge at the top of the page. 

After you have written and drawn the permanent part of your flipchart, place the 
acetate overlay flat on top of the flipchart page, matching the side and bottom 
edges. At the top edge of the acetate sheet, smooth down one two-inch long 
strip of tape in the center. Affix another strip of tape about an inch from either side 
edge, as shown. Prepared in this way, the group response pages of your flipchart 
can be handled easily. 
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LOCAL PPOGRAM INFORM ATION FQP TUTQPS 

This workshop presentation is designed for use by o trainer coming from outside the 
local program. 

If You Are a Trainer Coming from outside a Local Program 

Make advance arrangements for a representative of the local program to be on 
hand to greet the new tutors and to deliver the final section of the workshop, giving 
tutors the program-specific information they need. 

We suggest that you introduce the program representative at the beginning of 
your workshop, perhaps after the representative has joined your tutors in the Get 
Acquainted Activity. The representative can assure the new tutors that all their 
questions about the program will be answered during the workshop's final section. 
Questions about the persons they will tutor will be answered later in a conversation 
between the tutor coordinator and the tutor. 

Let the program manager know well ahead of time that you will need a program 
representative to speak to the group at the beginning of, and after, your 
presentation. Send an outline of your workshop. Clearly indicate what information 
you would like the program representative to give participants. Example: specifics 
of the program's need for tutors in vufious areas of study. At the sam.e time, ask for 
the program's orientation packet, for your own information. Workshop participants 
will add the handouts you have given them to the orientation packet they receive 
from the program representative. 

If you need to help a local program create or augment its tutor orientation packet, 
refer to the Tutor Orientation Packet Preparation Guic*"i on the next four pages. 



If foo Are Training Tutors in Your Own Program 

You may choose to present some statistical and anecdotal information drawn 
from your region and your program in Section II of the workshop, 'Illiteracy: The 
Problem." Section III, 'Expectations: Yours and Ours" is appropnate for introducing 
program-specific information. 

If your program does not have a tutor orientation packet, or if you would like 
to refurbish yours, refer to the Tutor Orientation Packet Preparation Guide 
which follows. 
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TUTOR ORIENTATION PACKET PREPARATION GUIDE 



page 

General outline of packet information 53 

Sample Tutor's Job Description, prepared by the Poudre R-1 

Adult Basic Education Program, Larimer County, Colorado 54 

Sample graphic representation of program organization, 
designed by Marguerite Wagner. The original was displayed 
• as a multicolored flipchart. 55 



A WELL-PREPA RED PACKET 

A well-prepared packet will be current and comprehensive. A packet prepared 
a year ago should be updated. 

Ideally a literacy program will maintain a file of information to be used for media 
releases, fund-raising, and personnel orientation. The tutor orientation packet 
would be an adaptation of this. 

Documentation that brings the program's purpose to life includes: 



• students' writing about their accomplishments 
and ambitions; letters of appreciation to teacher 
or program; 

• copies of newspaper or magazine articles featuring 
the literacy program; 

• copies of awards and honors to tutors, to students, 
to the program; 

• pictures of good things happening: students 
graduating, receiving their citizenship, reading to 
their children. 
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GENERAL OUTLINE OF PACKET INFORMATION 



Basic information about your organization and its services 

1 . Organizational structure and history 

2. Staff pattern 

3. Clients served 

4. Types of services offered 

5. Funding 

6. Where your organization fits into the community 

Information about the specific |ob 

1 . Policies regarding volunteers in your organization 

2. Procedures for the specific job 

3. Where the job fits into the organization's work 

4. What staff expect of volunteers 

— 9 Keys to Successful Volunteer Programs . 
Kathleen Brown Fletcher 



Written information a tutor takes home from orientation should also ir^ciude: 

• the program's philosophy; 

• the program's location, address and phone number; an after-hours 
and weekend phone number, if possible; 

• names and positions of staff members; a designated contact person to 
answer questions; 

• the program's schedule. 
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TUTOR'S JOB DESCRIPTION 

Type of Work 

Volunteer Tutor (a non-paid position) 

Responsibilities 

1 . Participate in training offered by [program's name): 

• Orientation (you are here now) 

• Preservice: 2 sessions 

• Inservice 

2. Provide encouragement and support as a friend by: 

• helping your student(s) to develop positive self-concept by showing your approval. 

• showing acceptance of student by listening to what he has to say. 

• helping student develop positive attitude toward learning by giving him 
learning tasks v^hich he is able to perform and by calling attention to 
successful performance. 

• helping student to continue to try challenging tasks by giving encouragement 
rather than negative criticism. 

• noticing and understanding the reaso.is for learning problems your student 
may have. 

3. if you are assigned an individuoi student, give your student lessons created just for 
him. 'f you are assigned a group, know the materials used by the group and 
prepare various ways of teaching concepts. 

4. Participate in formulation and accomplishment of educational goals by: 

• helping student set realistic, achievable goals for study. 

• reviewing progress together periodically. 

5. Report to the center supervisor at regular intervals on student needs, progress, 
and any changes affecting your student. 

6. Submit lesson plans at the start of the session and a short written -avaluation of 
student progress at the close of the session. 

7. Report your needs as a tutor to the r^enter supervisor and request help whenever 
you need it. 

Qualifications 

A tutor must be dependable and prompt, interested in others and able to relate to them, 
prepared to uphold confidentiality, friendly, patient, optimistic. The only educational 
requirement is that you be able to read, write ar^d speak English fluently enough to teach 
another person. A sense of gentle humor is a great asset in a tutor. 

Job Rewards 

Benefits include but are not limited to: self-satisfaction and fulfillment, public and private 
recognition of service, letters of reference, general and specific work expfc^rlence, 
ncrecsed social contacts, friendship 
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TUTOR ORIENTATION: ADULTS AS LEARNERS 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Activity: Get Acquainted 

introduce yourself to the workshop's participants, modeling for them the Get 
Acquainted Activity by telling them where you come from, and sharing some 
interesting piece of information about your name. 

1 . Ask each member of the group to gev up and find a partner she doesn't 
know. If there is an uneven number of participants, three people can be 
partners. 

2. Direct everyone to learn her partner's name, where she comes from, and 
something interesting about her name, such as nickname, name's origin, 
or unexpected spelling. Allow three minutes for each interview. 

3. Ask each participant to introduce her partner to the group, using the 
interview ir formation. 

Now participants know a little bit about each other, have a pleasant way to 
remember each other's names, and have all spoken briefly to the group. 



WHY BE A VOLUNTggP^ 

Everyone in the group is here today because she has volunteered to do literacy 
tutoring. Explore with your group some of volunteers' many motives. 



Turn to group response flipchart 1 , "Why Be a Volunteer?" 
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bOhy 



^peocnct- Time TO sivaijc 
fijrAion hf^tr ^^'p others 




group response flipchart 1 , 

'Why Be a Volunteer?' witn examples of responses 



Ask your participants that question, Record their answers on the flipchart. Include 
any reasons you would like to add that the group has not mentioned. 

Encourage group discussion. Participants gain insight into each other's motives; 
they think about their own reasons for undertaking this work; they may discover 
benefits of which they were unaware. 
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II. ILLITERACY: THE PROBLEM 



The statistics of illiteracy are dramatic. The facts and figures used in the first 
5 prepared flipcharts are from the January, 1986 issue of "Emerging Issues; 
Congressional Clearinghouse on the Future." 



Note to trainer: j 

As you update and add material from other sources to your ' 
presentation, be sure to record and cite all sources. i 



Tell your participants that they will receive a copy of the source material; they need 
not take notes from these 5 flipcharts. 

Turn to prepared flipchart 1 , "Definition and Extent of Illiteracy.' 




IE.ihtc.rac 



unable- "^o rrad or u^rxirt. 




prepared flipchart 1 , 

"Definition and Extent of illiteracy' 



Discuss the difference between illiteracy and functional illiteracy. Most problems 
of illiteracy in our society arise not from a complete inability to read, but from 
functional illiteracy. Share with your participants some or all of the following. 
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"In 1920, you were considered illiterate if you could not write your name 
In 1987, according to a study of youth entitled. The Subtle Danger , very 



few people cannot write their names, but a significant number of people 
are unable to read above a fourth grade level! So, today, in very simple 
terms, illiteracy may mean that you read below the fourth grade level. 

""And, what about the rest of the millions of people who function below an 
8th grade level? Well, consider that an apartment lease has been 
estimated to be written at the second year of college level, the driver's 
preparation manual is at a high school level, and what about the 
manuals, reports, and memos we put out on a daily or weekly basis? 
Typically, our messages to each other are above on eighth grade level. 
We are not only talking about the words, per se, but about the content, 
the problem solving, the critical thinking skills which accompany many 
pieces of paper with which we all deal.' 



Turn to prepared flipchart 2, "hveryday Effects of Functional Illiteracy." 

Discuss these e^'eryday effects of functional illiteracy. Talk about other lifeskills that 
depend upon literacy. Mention some of the compensating tactics adopted by 
people who cannot read well. ^ 



—Dion Bates 
Colorado State Director of Adult Basic Skills 
1989 



FACTUAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 




p^eoored fliDChort 2. 

^Evevdov Effect:, o* Functono; llliterocv' 
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The next three prepared fiipcharts highlight more information from * Emerging 
Issues.' Display each in turn. Add information from other sources; give examples 
from your own experience. Welcome participants' comments. 




f Democratic Gr^ernrryenC 



"Th€ €^vA^«iy of our (^ienccrd 
I A ballot" or a newsp4p<.r, 

polJ-ftco.) choices. 



prepared flipchart 3, 

'The Quality of Democratic Government' 



rcp^r its tV^o MiUWy: 



prepared flipchart 5. 
'Econoiriic Implications' 



for "tV>« dl^malc Ifitracv 
of the cW'.y. ^ 




prepared flipchart 4, 

* Parent- to-CNId Reading' 



Before moving on, give participants handout 1 , * Emerging Issues. 
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rj WHY USE VOLUNTEEPS? 




Colorado is one of the few states with no legislation providing money for adult 
basic education. Without state funding, literacy programs must rely on federal 
monies, contributions from business and industry, individuals and charitable 
organizations, and on volunteers. 

In Colorado 92% of literacy teachers are volunteers. (This statistic for fiscal 1989 is 
from the Adutt Education Unit, State Ubrar/ and Adutt Education Office at the 
Colorado Department of Education.) Volunteer tutors bring to their work a high 
level of commitment to individual students, to community, to the value of 
reading. 

Literacy programs invest much of their limited funds and manpower in training and 
supporting their volunteers. High volunteer turnover is costly to a program and 
adversely affects its ability to serve adult learners. A succesoful tutor has much in 
common with a successful adult student: rather than expecting to passively ''be 
taught", each takes responsibility for learning. 



Jonathan KozoL writing of what is necessary for literacy efforts to succeed: 

"^Both learner and teacher undergo change. The change is irreversible and 
profound. The world will never be the same again— not for the one, not for 
the other." 



— Prisoners of Silence 1980 
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RESOURCES F OP THg TUTQP 

Give participants handout 2, 'Resources for the Tutor." Allow them time to read 
it through. 

; Note to Trainer: 

1 A rule of thumb for giving people sufficient time to read ; 

material silently is to permit them as much time as it takes j 

you to do the same. i 



When the silent reading is finished, describe briefly the kind of help available from 
each resource. Invite participants' questioris and comments. After discussing the 
resources, ask participants if they would feel confident using them. Moke up a few 
situations in which a tutor would need a certain kind of information; ask your 
participants which resource or resources on the list they might use in each situation. 

Before moving on, give everyone a copy of handout 3, the workshop's 
Bibliography, on page 88. 
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III. EXPECTATIONS: YOURS AND OURS 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TUTOR 



Ask your participants what they think might be the characteristics of a 
successful tutor. 

Turn to prepared flipchart 6, Characteristics of a Good Tutor/ 



prepored flipchart 6. 
'Charocteristics of a Good Tutor' 



cc (S^ood Tutor 



P 



These are the twelve qualities identified by Colvin and Root in Trofile of a Good 
Basic Reading Teacher." Several will have already been mentioned by your group. 

Discuss each characteristic, relating it to the tutorial situation. Use examples of your 
own, and other teachers' and students' experiences. Point out that qualities 
participants already possess will be the basis for their success as tutors. 
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WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU? 

Clearly, your new volunteers have a lot to give, and this literacy program needs 
volunteers. .Vhat are the tutor's rewards for c commitment of time and self? 

Turn to group response flipchart 2, 'What's in It for You?' 
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group respor^se flipchart 2. 

"What's In It for You?' with examples of resporws 



Ask participants that question. Write down their answers. 

Invite discussion. Participants may discover rewards they hadn't thought of. 



WHAT WILL YOU TEACH? 

The program's representative will tell your workshop participants in v/hat areas of 
study the program needs tutors. What you are going to give participants now is a 
quick overview of the specialized areas of study that comprise literacy teaching. 

Turn to prepared flipchart 7, 'Literacy Subject Areas." 

= ZD 



/ 



prepared flipchart 7. 
"Literacy Subject Areas" 



literacy Sobj^i" Art qs 
ESL 



Describe each area of study briefly. Define the performance levels for adult 
students whom volunteers will teach. 



Encourage your volunteers to ask questions. Some may discover new areas 
o' opportunity 
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IV. ADULTS AS LEARNERS 



Activity: Sensitivity to Functional Illiteracy 

Your participants may have no experience helping on adult who reads with 
difficulty. Most of them have never been functionally Illiterate as adults. The 
purpose of this exercise is to let participants experience functional illiteracy, as tutor 
and student do. 

1 . Ask participarits in each odd-numbered row of seats to turn around and 
take the person sitting directly behind for a partner. If the last row is odd- 
numbered, participants sitting there may pair off with each other. 

I 2. Handout 4, "Tutor Exercise," has two sheets. Give one member of each 

]i pair the sheet marked in the upper right corner "Tutor." Give the other 

partner the sheet marked "Student." 

3. Ask partners not to look at each other's handouts. 

4. Let participants read their handouts silently. 

5. Call time and direct the Tutors to ask the Students the questions at the 
bottom of the handout. 

6. Alio // five minutes for this; call time. 

7. Ask the Students to show their handouts to the Tutors. 

8. Give all Students a "Tutor" handout and vice versa, so that everyone will 
have both sheets of handout 4 to take home. 

"^^■C" Encourage participants to discuss the experience they've just had. Ask the Tutors 
how they felt. Ask the Students how they experienced this reading exercise. 
Participants should now have a heightened awareness of how it might feel to have 
difficulty reading. 

^4 Activity: Adult Learners Contrasted with Schoolchildren 

The natural tendency to teach as we were taught can create problems for tutors 
and their adult students. The next activity will help tutors think about the differences 
between teaching children and teaching adults. 

1 . Ask participants to count off by fives; ask all the ones, all the twos, and so 
on, to form a group. 
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2. Give each of the five groups o different one of the five T-chcrts which 
moke up handout 5. 



3. Allow five minutes for each group to discuss the question on their T-chart 
and list answers. (Trainer: turn to page 84 for the questions.) 

4. Direct each group to choose a speaker. 

5. Ask each speaker to read aloud her group's question and their ansvyers. 



^ ^ C When the speakers have finished, open general discussion of how adult students 
differ from school children. 

rnake some main points, turn to group response flipchort 3, 'The Adult Learner." 



Ask participants to make each comparison. Write down their answers, adding any 
significant characteristics not mentioned by the group. 



4y stwdrnti 



anxious 



ton 



cur ios«+^ 

currico 



in yw^s 




group response flipchart 3. 

*"'^<e Adult Learner.' witn examples of respor^ses 
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WHY CANT A DULTS READ? 



8 



Many people who can read barely remember a time when they couldn't. With 
twelve years of public school free and seemingly open to all children, the question 
is often asked, 'How does someone grow up unable to read?' The availability of 
classrooms and teachers isn't by itself enough to offset powerful influences in 
people's personal lives. The following is a list of circumstances associated 
with illiteracy. 



Turn to prepared flipchart 8, 'Why Can't Adults Read?' 



Why C<xn'\- 
Adolfs Read? 



• r\on 



7 



• lack oF^ or incons'i^<rntr, 

• fawiy problems 



prepared flipchart 8. 
•Why Can't Adults Reod?' 



1^ Discuss each reason. Give real-life examples; cite statistics and studies. 



^ ^ ^ Invite participants' questions and comments. 



These broad and overlapping categories don't "explain" illiteracy, nor can they 
define any person's experience. Rather, they offer one way to think about 
complex reality as we seek to change it. 
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CHALLENGES FOR THE ADULT STUDENT 



It's not easy to be a non-reader in this society. In some ways, it can be even harder 
to become an adult reading student. 

Turn to prepared flipchart 9, 'Challenges for the Adult Student.' 

Discuss with your tutors the ihree— often very difficult— steps every basic student 
must take. 



prepared flipchart 9, 
•Challenges for the Adult Student' 



Challenges 

(or -t^e Adolf SivA^ft 



help ^ 




Literacy programs and teachers exist to provide opportunity. It is the student who 
takes that opportunity and tUTO it into accomplishment. 
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"Adult learners have life experiences we will never have. 

"They are tough; they have found ways to compensate for illiteracy in 
everyday living. 

"They are brave; they come to learn to read. 

"We owe them all the respect and courtesy we can possibly give them." 

—Marguerite Wagner 
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CREATING THE IDEAL ADULT LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Once someone has taken the big step of entering a reading program, what is the 
most encouraging and efficient environment we con provide for him? 

^M^Turn to group response flipchart 4, 'An Ideal Adult Learning Environment." 

Ask your participants what elements they think are necessary to an ideal adult 
learning environment. Record their answers. 




group response flipchart 4, 

'An Ideal Adult Learning EnvlronrT>ent,' with examples of responses 



When you and the workshop participants have finished building this very good 
place to learn, ask them if it differs in any way from the learning environment they 
would choose for themselves. If not, you have demonstrated that the tutor's own 
learning needs are an excellent guide to her student's needs. 
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V. CULTURAL AWARENESS 




WHAT IS CULTURE? 



Turn to group response flipchort 5, "What Is Culture?" 



Ask your participants what they would include in a definition of culture. Record 
their responses. 



f X~] purpose of this workshop, offer your audience this definition of culture: 



"the behavior and beliefs developed within a particular social or 
ethnic group, and transmitted from generation to generation." 



Culture shapes many of our responses. When we interact with people who have 
different cultural conditioning, "crossed signals" may result. If we can understand 
one another's behavior in its cultural context, tv^o things become possible: 
cooperation and mutual appreciation. 



Many basic reading students are members of ethnic minorities. Literacy tutors need 
to be aware that cultural conditioning plays a significant part in student-teacher 
relationships. 





group response flipchart 5, 

"What Is Culture?' with exampJes of responses 



HOW DO CULTURAL DiFFERENCES AFFECT LEARNING? 
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Give your participants handout 6, * A Multicultural Society/ 

1 . Call on a participant to summarize the first paragraph. 

2. Ask another participant to summarize the second. 

3. Encourage group discussion. 



''All too often the multicultural nature of American society has been 
ignored, and in the past there has been a general failure to recognize 
the enriching values of diverse cultures and perspectives. 

Xurriculo which take into account the cognitive and learning styles, 
language and values of diverse cultures in addition to the Anglican is a 
much more realistic and healthy approach for minority students. 
Teaching and promoting the history, values, language and heritage of 
diverse cultures will not only help inoculate ethnic minority students 
against the negative messages in society, but also enrich learning for 
non-minority students.' 



— Perspectives in Multicultural Education 
Sims and Bass de Martinez 1981 



Turn to prepared flipchart 10, "Cultural Differences.' 



preoared flipchart 10. 
XJtura' Differences' 
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Cultural differences between tutor and student, unrecognized, can be a source of 
misunderstanding or discomfort. Discuss a few interpersonal matters affected by 
cultural differences. Add examples from your own experience and from your 
reading. Welcome participants' contributions. 



• time perception 

Example: Many Native American languages have no word for "-jme. The 
requirements of a situation, not a schedule or awareness of time per se, 
determine when things shall be done. 

c need for physical space 

Example: In Latin American cultures, people who are conversing stand 
closer to each other than do most Americans of Northern European 
descent. Two people with different spatial requirements may experience 
puzzlement or discomfort as each tries to establish the relationship he is 
accustomed to. 

• learning style 

Example: Native American culture relies more heavily on teaching by 
example than does European-American culture. An Indian student 
who has only been told how to perform a task may feel quite unprepared 
to try. 

• social priorities 

Example: Courtesy is a universal impulse, but its expressions vary greatly 
from culture to culture. In the Spanish language, *Se tiro el ague," literally 
*the water spilled itself / avoids any suggestion of blame. ""You spilled your 
water" might sound especially harsh to a Spanish speaker new to English. 

• non-verbal language 

Example: In Pakistan a man does not shake hands with or touch a 
woman in public. An American woman's hand offered in greeting might 
be disconcerting to a newcomer from Pakistan. 

Recognizing cultural influences can help us understand and appreciate one 
another. Incorporating a student's personal experiences into lessons allows him to 
build ^3w language skills while ?iharing his knowledge. 
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Give your participants handout 7, "Literacy Perspectives." These are three 
quotations you've used in the workshop. Each affirms student-oriented literacy 
teaching. 



Activity: Cultural Awareness Bingo 

This final activity is designed to foster appreciation of cultural diversity. 
Give your participants handout 8, "Cultural Awareness Bingo.' 

1. Give participants time to read the instructions. Ask for questions. 



Instnjctions to players 

1 . Circulate among the ott^r players, asking questions to find someone to 
fit each category on tfie Bingo card. 

2. Each time you firxj someor^ who ariswers *Yes' to a question, write that 
person's name In me appropriate square, arid go on to anott^r question. 

• 3. When you hove four filled-in squares across, down or diagonally, call out 
. "BIngor Or your group may play black-out by fillirtg In every square. 



2. Choose v/hich version of the game (see Instructions to players, step 3) yoi 




v/ill play. 

3. When everyone understands how to play, invite participants to get up 
and circulate, asking each other the game's questions. 

After the first person calls * Bingo!" suggest that other participants continue to play 
until they, too, have filled in a line or filled all sixteen squares. 
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VI. CONCLUSION: 
TRA^^SITION TO PROGRAM-SPECIFIC TRAINING 



Thank group members for their participation. Tell participants to keep their 
workshop handouts in the tutor orientation packet they will receive shortly. 
Turn the workshop over to the program's representative. 
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APPENDIX 



page 

handouts 

1. "Emerging Issues" 78 

2. "Resources for Tutors" 80 

3. "Bibliography" 88 

4. "Tutor Exercise" 

Tutor's sheet 82 
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5. Illustration of T-Charts (5 sheets) for the activity Adult Learners 

Contrasted with Schoolchildren 84 



Note to trainer: 

T-charts are the only handout nof provided ready-to- 
copy. Use the illustration as a guide to make 5 full-size 
T-charts. Make only 1 copy of each chart. 
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7. "Literacy Perspectives" 86 
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EMERGING ISSUES 

Congressional Clearinghouse on the Future Issue: Competitiveness Date: January 1986 
ILLITERACY: AMERICA'S GROWING HANDICAP 

Present evidence indicates that miluons of Amwicaks do not have the minimal skills necessary to function in our society. 
How severe is America's problem v^ith illiteracy? 

Present evidence indicates that millions of Americans do not have the minimal skills necessary to 
function in our society. These people cannot read a nev^spaper, fill out a job application form, 
maintain a checkbook, or understand a v^aming label on a bottle of medicine. They cannot read 
to their children or help them v^ith their school v^ori<. 

The U.S. Department of Education estimated in 1983 that 27 million American adults, 21.7 percent of 
the population between 18 and 65 years of age, were illiterate by the simplest tests of everyday 
reading, writing, and comprehension. An additional 47 million people were estimated to have only 
marginal abilities to perform these tasks. If the Department of Education's total of 74 million people 
is correct, more than one-third of the American adult population lacks the basic abilities to 
participate effectively in everyday adult life. 

As the complexities of our technological, information-oriented society demand ever greater si ills, 
there is concern that the number of functional illiterates will grow. An increase in the illiteracy rate 
would have enormous long-range economic, social and political implications. 

TRENDS 

Total costs related to our nation's iluteracy are estimated to exceed $225 iiluon annualiy. 

Though the exact number of functional illiterates and their effect on the nation is impossible to 
determine, some trends are clear. 

The number of functional illiterates is increasing. According to current estimates, the number of 
functionally illiterate adutts is increasing by approximately two and one quarter million persons each 
year. This number includes nearly 1 million young p)eople who drop out of school before graduation. 
400.000 legal immigrants. 100.000 refugees, and 800.000 illegal immigrants. 

Direct costs of illiteracy to business and taxpayers are increasing. Total costs related to our nation's 
illiteracy are estimated to exceed $225 billion annually and experts expect these costs to increase. 
Current costs from errors, accidents, and high employee turnover are estimated to be $20 billion 
annually wh1e the annual "opportunity cost" of loss to the GNP hovers around $100 billion. 

Direct costs of illiteracy to the nrwlitary are increasing. Millions of dollars are spent on dumbing 
down' teaching and repair manuals in order to explain procedures to new recruits. In spite of this 
effort. I. Hllions of dollars of damage is still done to expensive equipment because many men and 
women in the service are unable to read and comprehend even the simplified manuals. 

Illiteracy is increasingly unked to crime, to minority groups, to K)VERTy, and to chronic unemployment. 

Illiteracy is increasingly linked to crinr^. Present data suggest that nearly 60 percent of today's 
adutt prison population is functionally illiterate, as is almost 85 percent of juveniles who come before 
the courts. 

Illiteracy is increasingly linked to minority groups. One study estimates that 56 percent of Hispanic 
adults. 54 percent of Native American adults and 44 percenT of black adutts ore illiterate, 
compared to 16 percent of white adults. Approximately 40 percent of all minority youths may be 
functionally illiterate. If present trends continue, it i^ projected that by 1990. 50 percent of young 
black aoults will be illiterate. 

Illiteracy is increasingly linked to poverty. Recently gathered evidence indicates that individuals 
w'th less than a 6th grade education are four times more likely to need public assistance than those 
who have o 9th to 1 1th grade education. More than one third of women who receive public 
assistance are functionally illiterate. 

Illiteracy is increasingly linked to chronic unemployment. Data collected b\ the U S Department of 
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Labor indicates that up to 75 percent of the unemployed lack the basic skills to get a job or be 
trained for a job. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Because iluterate parents are incapaiu reading to thejr children, iujteracy may k passed from one generation to 

THE next. 

A permanent undercloss of illiteraies who are uneducated, untrainable and econonDically 
dependent ntKiy develop. The problem of illiteracy may hove a multiplier effect. Parent-to-child 
reading ranks as the single most important activrty for the ultimate literacy of a child. But. because 
illiterate parents are incapable of reading to their children, illiteracy moy be passed from one 
generation to next, and illiteracy may grow in populations where illiterate parents hove many 
children. Present trends indicate that a growing percentage of such an underclass could be 
women, blacks, and Hispanics. 

America's literacy-related unemploynnent problems may g^ow worse as the high-tech revolution 
transforms America's business and industry. Some projections about employment trends suggest 
that by the 1990's anyone who reads below a 12th grade level will be excluded from employment 
possibilities. Even jobs that could be filled by illiterotes in the post, such as janitorial assistant 
Dositions, may soon require workers who have the ability to read and write. 

Stress on our nation's prison system rtKiy grow as the number of functional illiterates who cannot 
obtain legitimate employment increases. Presently, the annual pricetag for housing the nation's 
390,000 illiterate prisoners is $6.6 billion and rising. 

America's economic growth and ability to compete internationally may decline as the number of 
illiterates needing assistance and lacking the ability to add to the nation's productivity increases. 

Quality ot the nation's armed forces and our defensive capabilities nrKiy decline as the literacy level 
of new recruits drops. According to figures released by the Department of Defense in 1984. 
one-third of new recruits read only at or below the 8th grade level. 

Quality of our denv>cratic government may decline as increasing numbers of Americans, unable to 
read a ballot or a newspaper, fail to vote or fully exercise their political choices. 
Risks to public health and worker safety may grow as the number of people who cannot read 
warning signs increase At this time, approximately 15 million illiterate jobholders or 15 percent of 
the workforce are unable to read the poison warnings on chemical containers. 

LEGISLATION 

America's probum with iujteracy affects adults, teenagers and younq children. 

America's problem with illiteracy affects adults, teenagers and young children. The illiteracy issue 
is complicated by the wide array of groups handicapped by illiteracy and is further complicated 
by the variations in methods of measuring literacy and in methods of teaching reading and 
comprehension. Recent legislative initiatives that address America's problem with Illiteracy include 
the following proposals: 

# Comprehensive targeting of literacy in existing education programs from pre-school to 
oduit education; 

# Increased funding of adult and continuing education with targeting of Illiterates through 
Innovative technology and regional outreoch programs; 

# Establishment of a volunteer literocy corps to reach out with literocy Instruction Including intergenerationai 
tutoring; 

# Funding to libraries to develop and administer literacy projects; 

# Establishment of a pilot program to combine adult basic education for parents and school 
readin^stf training for children; 

# Development of programs to provi ie inmates In state prisons with boslc literocy and marketable job skills; 

# Establishment of a project, to be administered by tt>e Department of Education, to define literacy and 
determine the magnitude of the Illiteracy problem In America; and 

# Establishment of a national commission on llliterocy to determine the causes of Illiteracy and ways 
of prevenMng it. 

O ^ Issue contact: (202) 225-2161 
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RESOURCES FOR TUTORS 



Colorado Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax Avenue 
Den\'er CO 80203 

Adult Education Office 

Room 100 (303) 866-6609 

Resource Center 

Room 106 (303) 86d^6914 



The CDE Resource Center has 3000 literacy titles. These are available 
through a network of libraries connected to the on-line computer system 
CARL (Colorado Alliance of Research Libraries). 



Colorado Literacy Assistance Center (COLAC) 

625 E. 16th Avenue 
Denver CO 80203 

Colorado Literacy Hotline 

894-0555 in metro Denver 

1 800 367-5555 outside Denver 



Colorado Division of Local Government 
State Demographic Section 

Room 521 

1313 Sherman Street 
Denver CO 80203 
(303) 866-3120 

(for 1980 Census data such as: years of schooling completed by Colorado 
residents. Statistics are available by city and by county. Some 1990 Census 
information is available as of this writing.) 



Laubach Literacy Action 

Box 131 

1320 Jamesville Avenue 
Syracuse NY 13214 
(315) 445-8000 
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Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 

404 Oak Street 
Syracuse NY 13203 
(315) 474-7039 

Refer to your literacy program for local sources of literacy information. 
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RESOURCES FOR TUTORS 
Libraries with Access to CARL System: 



Adams State College 
Aims Community College 
Aspen Schools 

Arapahoe Community College 
Auraria 

Boulder Public Library 

Broomfield Public Library 

Colorado Department of Education 

Colorado Mountain College 

Colorado Northwestern Community College 

Colorado School of Mines 

Denver Public Library (lr>cluding brar>ches) 

Durango Public Library 

Eagle County Public Library 

Estes Park Public Library 

Fort Lewis College 

Fort Morgan Public Library 

Front Range Community College 

Lamar Community College 

Louisville Public Library 

Mesa County Public Library 

Mesa County Schools 

Mesa State College 

Montrose Public Library 

Otero Community College 

Pathfinder Library System 

Pitkin County Library 

Pikes Peak Community College 

Pikes Peak Library District (including bronchos) 



Plateau Valley Schools 

Pueblo Community College 

Red Rocks Community College 

Regis University 

Southwest Library System 

Sterling Public Library 

Three Rivers Library System 

University of Colorado-Boulder 

University of Colorado-Law Library 

University of Colorado-Heatth Sciences Center 

University of Denver 

University of Northern Colorado 

University of Southern Colorado 

University of Wyoming 

Vail Public Library 

Western State College 

Public Dial-up Numbers 

Denver (303)8302199 

(303) 830-2241 (300-1200-2400 baud) 

(303) 830-2265 

(303) 830-2297 

Colorado Springs (719)632-2194 
(300-1200-2400 baud) 

Grand Junction (300) 245-9690 (1200 baud) 
Protocols ore 8 doto bits. 1 stop bit. no parit/ 

CARL Office (303) 861-5319 
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Tutor 

TUTOR EXERCISE 



A tutor's responsibility includes being o good listener, giving good feedback, and 
offering constructive criticism. A tutor needs to be open to the learning problems 
that a student faces. Sometimes a student may be having social or personal 
problems that interfere with academic progress, A good tutor is sensitive to those 
outside influences that distract a student. 

Although a good tutor may understand course material very well, the tutor needs 
to know how to effectively translate the material to the student on a level that is 
easily understood. Usually, the use of analogies, examples, and visual aids are 
good methods to use. When a tutor uses these methods he should use concrete 
explanations which are meaningful to the student. 

Questions: 

1 . What is the main point of the paragraph? 

2. What specific hints does the writer give? 

3. Do you agree with the writer? WhyAVhy not? 
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Student 

TUTOR EXERCISE 

A @ # includes being a % ++, giving % $ and offering > !!. A @ needs to be - 
to the + $$$ thato & faces. Sometimes a & may be having ?? or )( $$$ that 
interfere with () ##. A % @ is ** to those » %% that < a &. 

Although a % @ may understand « * very well, the @ needs to know how to 
effectively () the * to the & on a ~ that is easily understood, Usually, the use of 
//, )(, and :: ore % /// to use. When a ©uses these /// she should use >< <> 
which are meaningful to the &. 



@ 


= tutor 




= sensitive 


# 


= responsibility 


» 


= outside 


% 


= good 


%% 


= influences 




= listener 


< 


= distract 


$ 


= feedback 


« 


= course 


> 


= constructive 


« 


= material 




= criticism 


0 


= translate 




= open 




= level 


+ 


= learning 


II 


= analogies 


$$$ 


= problems 


)( 


= examples 


& 


= student 




= visual aids 


?? 


= social 


III 


= methods 


)( 


= personal 


>< 


= concrete 


0 


= academic 


<> 


= explanations 


## 


= progress 







Questions: 

1 . What is the main point of the paragraph? 

2. What specific hints does the wnter give? 

3. Do you agree v/ith the v/riter? WhyAVhy not? 
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Why do they attend classes? 



Adults 



Children 



What are the learners' 
psychological characteristics? 



Adults 



What determines the curriculum? 
Give examples. 



Adults 



What is their relationship 
to other students? 



Adults 



Children 



Children 



Children 



What is their relationship 
to the teacher? 


Adults 


Children 
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jctrQ*.-)r, Q< T. Charts to' the act^vttv Adji* Lea''ners Contrasted witt^ Schoolchildren 
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A MULTICULTURAL SOCIETY 



"All too often the multicutturai nature of American society lias been 
ignored, and in the past there has been a general failure to recognize 
the enriching values of diverse culrures and perspectives. 

"Curricula v^/hich take into account the cognitive and learning styles, 
language and values of diverse cultures in addition to the Anglican is a 
much more realistic and healthy approoch for minority students. 
Teaching and promoting the history, values, language and heritage of 
diverse cultures v/ill not only help inoculate ethnic minority students 
against the negative messages in society, but also enrich learning for 
non-minority students." 

— Perspectives in MtJ iticultural Education 
Sims and Bass de Martinez 1981 



"I do not want my house to be walled in on all 
sides and my windows stuffed. I want the culture 
of ail lands to be blown about my house as freely 
as possible". 

— Mahotma Ghandi 
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LITERACY PERSPECTIVES 



"In 1920, you were considered illiterate if you could not write your norrie. 
In 1987, according to a study of youth entitled. The Subtle Danger, very 
few people cannot write their names, but a significant number of people 
ore unable to read above a fourth grade level! So, today, in very simple 
terms, illiteracy may mean that you read below the fourth grade level. 

"And, what about the rest of the millions of people who function below 
an 8th grade level? Well, consider that an apartment lease has been 
estimated to be written at the second year of college level, the driver's 
preparation manual is at a high school level, and what about the 
manuals, reports, and memos we put out on a daily or weekly basis? 
Typically, our messages to each other are above an eighth grade level. 
We are not only talking about the words, per se, but about the content, 
the problem solving, the critical thinking skills which accompany many 
pieces of paper with which we all deal." 

—Dion Bates 
Colorado State Director of Adult Basic Skills 1989 



"Adult learners have life experiences we will never hove. 

"They ore tough; they hove found ways to connpensate for illiteracy in 
everyday living. 

"They are brave; they come to learn to read. 

"We owe thenn all the respect and courtesy we can possibly give therri." 

— Marguerite Wagner 



Jonathan Kozol, writing of what is necessary for literacy efforts to succeed: 

"Both learner and teacher undergo change. The change is irreversible and 
profound. The world will never be the some again— not for the one, not for 
the other," 

— Prisoners of Silence 1980 
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CULTURAL AWARENESS BINGO 



Find someone who 



eats corned beef 
and cabbage on 
St, Patrick's Day 


says "y'all" 


lives in an 
RFD area 


feels strongly about 
the observance of 
Columbus Day 










has a parent who 

was born in a 
different country 


celebrates 
Juneteenth 


Is o 

Colorado native 


breaks a pinata on 
Christmas or 
birthdays 










recognizes a spider 
as a 
cooking utensil 


opens presents on 
Christmas Eve 


speaks another 
language fluently 


observes 
Ash Wednesday 










has three or more 
generations 

of family 
living together 


grew up in a home 
where wine was 
served with meals 


eats black-eyed 

peas on 
New Year s Day 


celebrates 
Hannukah 
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Instructions to players 

1 , Circulate among the other players, askhg questions to fird sorT^eone to fit each category on 
the Bingo card. 

2. Eoch time you firxj sormone who artswers "Yes" to a question, write tt>at f^ers-^n's r>arT>e In the 
appropriate square, arxj go on to anoti>er question. 

3 When you hove four filled-in squares across down or dtagoryalV- call out 'Bir^o!' . Of your group 
may piav biack-out by filling in every square J f J ^ 
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Chapter 4 
Background Information for Training 



FUNDAMENTALS OF READING: 
AN OVERVIEW 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Catherine Hatfield 



PURPOSES: 

To examine three ideas 
of how one learns to read 

and 

to exannine how those Ideas 
shape tutoring strategies 
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GLOSSARY 



approach; the application of theory to strategic planning, 
basal reader: te>ct written for a designated reading level. 

Bottom-up Model: representation of a theory of reading that holds that obtaining 
meaning from print begins with decoding graphic symbols into sounds. 

graphophonic: pertaining to written symbols representing the basic speech sound 
units of a language. 

holistic: (of reading) describing the synthesis of reading subskills which performed 
one at a time do not constitute reading. 

Interactive Model: representation of a theory of reading that holds that obtaining 
meaning from print occurs through the interaction of Top-down and Bottom-up 
processing. 

reading: obtaining meaning from print. 

semantic: pertaining to the meaning of words. 

strategy: series of steps undertaken to reach a goal. 

subskill: an ability which must be combined with other abilities in order to 
accomplish a task. 

syntactic: pertaining to the patterns of sentence formation in a language. 

Top-down Model: representation of a theory of reading that holds that obraining 
meaning from print begins with the reader's prior knowledge. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF READING: 
AN OVERVIEW 



I. INTRODUCTION 



This chapter invites you to explore your assumptions about reading. How does a 
person learn to read? What is reading? The beliefs we hold and the assumptions 
we make influence our interaction with students. The purpose of this overview is to 
provide you with an understanding of your beliefs about reading, and to enable 
you to recognize reading models that are the bases of teaching techniques. 

The first step is to begin thinking about what reading is to you. Your beliefs are 
influenced by your background knowledge, attitudes, previous study and teaching 
experience. Look over the following form. If you were asked to read it aloud, 
could you do so? Would doing so meet your definition of reading? 



leot banaa 

Yina 

Rina 

Sivu 

Cazi 

Ulupu wani satiku ya ALS? 

Tapl 

NanI 

ta-ahl fituun nimbani 

ta-ahi fituun kanini 



Correctly pronouncing the sounds symbolized by letters is nof reading if the 
deader" does not understand the meaning of the words. 



READING IS OBTAINING MEANING FROM PRINT 



After examining your beliefs about reading the next step is to place these beliefs in 
a theoretical framework that can work for reading teachers and students. Different 
views of reading result in different concerns and practices. Other chapters in this 
manual offer several approaches and strategies for teaching reading. You will 
hove an opportunity to consider them in light of the reading models examined in 
this chapter, and to add to your repertoire those approaches and strategies that 
match your reading model. 
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11. THREE READING MODELS 



Theories as to how o reader obtains meaning from print have led to the 
development of three models. 

The Top-down Model 

The Top-down Model of translating print to meaning begins with a reader's prior 
knowledge. Readers make educated guesses about the meaning of the print. 
Decoding is their means of verifying their guesses aboui meaning. 

The Bottom-up Model 

The Bottom-up Model begins with the assumption that the process of translating 
print to meaning begins with print. The process is initiated by decoding graphic 
symbols into sounds. The reader then recognizes features of letters, letters with 
spelling patterns, words, sentences, paragraphs, and finally text. 

The Interactive Model 

The Interactive Model assumes that the process of translating print to meaning 
involves use of both prior knowledge and print. The process is initiated by making 
predictions about meaning and/or by dev^.oding graphic symbols. The reader 
formulates hypotheses based upon soman ic, syntactic and graphophonic 
information. 



Meaning 



Syntactic 
and Semantic 
Information 



Meaning 



Syntactic 
and Semantic 
Information 



Mfaning 



Synl actio 
and Semantic 
Information 



i 

Print 



T 

PWNT 



I 

Print 



Graphophonic 
Information 



Graphophonic 
Information 



Graphophonic 
Information 



The Top-down Reading Model 

noids tnot the reader uses 
nrieaning to deterrriine the 
^j'^c*iO'^- of onnt synnbols 



The Bottom-up Reading Model 

holds that the reader decodes 
print syrr^bols to uttirr^otely 
arrive at meariing 



The Interoctive Reading Model 

holds that Top-down and 
Bottom-up processing hoppe'^ 
concurrently in reading 
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Sources of i nformation in Reading 




Semantic Information 



Meaning is at the core of the reading process. Semantic information is derived 
from the background knowledge and experiences, conceptual understanding, 
attitudes, values, skills, and procedures that a reader brings to a reading situation 
Information is obtained from both the text and the knowledge of the reader. For 
example, read the following passage and see if you possess the semantic 
information needed to interpret the passage. 



"The procedure is quite simple. First you arrange things into different 
groups. Of course, one pile may be sufficient depending on how much 
there is to do. If you have to go somewhere else due to lack of facilities 
that is the next step, otherwise you are pretty well set. It is important not to 
overdo things. That is, it is better to do few things at once than too many. 
In the short run this may not seem important but complications can easily 
arise. A mistake can be expensive as well. At first the whole procedure 
will seem complicated. Soon, however, it will just become another facet 
of life. It is difficult to foresee any end to the necessit/ for this task in the 
immediate future, but then one can never tell. After the procedure is 
completed one arranges the materials into different groups again. They 
can be put into appropriate places. Eventually they will be used once 
more, and the whole cycle will then have to be repeated. Ho<A/ever, this is 
part of life." 

—'Considerations of Some Problems in Comprehension" 
Bransford and Johnson, 1973 
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What is this passage referring to? Once we know it is about washing clothes the 
words and phrases take on new meaning. You now have a framev.^ork which 
makes the passage more comprehensible. The more you know about washing 
clothes the more comprehensible the passage is. 

Syntactic Information 

Syntactic information is provided by the grammatical relationships within sentence 
patterns, that is, knowledge of how language works. 

For example, one source of syntactic information is word order. Scrambled 
sentences don't make sense. We are askina o student to use his knowledge of 
language when we give him a sentence toLWscramble, or ask him to supply a 
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missing word, as in the sentence *She was wearing a red Most students 

would automatically supply dress. 

Graphopnonic Information 

The print itself provides readers with a major source of information. The graphic 
symbols on the page represent speech sounds. Unfamiliar words can be 
pronounced using this information. 



A Cor^ceptuai Framework: A Self Survey 

Your beliefs about what reading is can be related to these three sources of reading 
information. Study the three reading models illustrated on page 94. Think 
reflectively about your beliefs as to how students learn 1o read, then answer the 
questions on pages 102 and 103 in the Appendix, *A Conceptual Framework: A 
Self Survey." Draw upon your own school experiences, your teaching expediences, 
your experiences as a reader, and any training you have received. 



Note: 

If you give this exercise to workshop participants, assure them that 
the information they write down is only for their own use. Its purpose 
is to help them think about their beliefs about reading. Tell 
participants who have no teaching experience to rephrase the 
questions, *lf I had a class,,." Allow 25-30 minutes for them to answer 
the ten questions. 



When you have finished, to determine your conceptual framework of reading, 
compare each of your answers to responses categorized in ^Guidelines for 
Analyzing Your Self Survey Responses," on pages 104-107 in the Appendix. Judge 
each of your responses as to whether it is Bottom-up, Top-down, or not clearly 
categorizable from the information given. If you have difficulty, think of the units of 
language which are emphasized. The smallest units of written language are letters, 
the largest unit is the entire selection, If you use small units, that suggests a 
Bottom-up response; larger units suggest a Top-down response. 

As you use the guidelines to judge each of your responses to the self survey, check 
the appropriate column on page 108, ^Rating Your Self Survey Responses." An 
overall Rating Chart is provided on page 109 in the Appendix. 

Are you surprised by what you have learned about your beliefs? Concerned? 
Pleased? The profile is designed to clarify thinking about reading, and help you 
confidently relate your beliefs to the teaching of reading. 
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You will be able to improve your tutor training by becoming aware of what you 
already believe about reading, and by helping tutors become aware of their 
beliefs. We make major decisions based on our beliefs. We interpret our beliefs 
through strategies we use, the texts we choose, and through program and training 
decisions. 

The following illustration depicts the relationship of a teacher's beliefs about reading 
to theoretical models and approaches to teaching reading. 

Our beliefs about reading fall on a continuum illustrated by line A. 
The models are illustrated by line B. 

We have looked at our beliefs and how they parallel models. The next step is to 
look at the major approaches to reading instruction, which range from subskill to 
holistic. These are illustrated by line C. 



Beliefs about How Reading Begins 

A. 



Lttteps Words Sentences Papagpaphs Text Selections 



Theoretical Models Reflecting Beliefs 

B. 



S-PONG MODGPATE MoOCRATE SlPONG 

BonoM-up BonoM-up Top-down Top-down 



c- I 



Approaches to Teaching 

Subskill Holistic 



* Individualized Basal Language * Indmoualed 

Presecpiptive Reading Experience Personalized 



* Individualized" appears here twice, with two very differe' * approaches. One is 
associated with Bottom-up and one with Top-down processing. Individualized 
Prescriptive stresses phonics, skills, computer-assisted instruction, testing of discrete skills. 
Individualized Personalized focuses on meaning, interest and enjoyment, and often 
uses material of personal interest to the student, such as novels, driver's manuals and 
job applications. 

-bosed on o visual oid designed by Cathenne Hatfieid 
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III. CONCLUSION 



As a trainer, your goal is to help literacy tutors become more effective. A tutor's 
eifectiveness is determined by her students' progress toward their own goals. For 
teachers self-awareness is essential: we must know philosophically what we are 
doing, before we can determine how to go about it. 

Consider, and if you wish, share with tutors, the excerpt on page 99 from 
"Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of the Commission on Reading." 



"Reading is the process of constructing meaning 
from written texts. It is a complex skill requiring the 
coordination of a number of interrelated sources 
of information." 

-"Becoming a Nation of Readers: 
The Report of the Commission on Reading" 
1985 
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from 



"Becoming a Nation of Readers: 
The Report of ttie Commission on Reading' 



1985 



Substantial advances In understanding the process of reading hove been rr>ade In the last decade. 
The nnajonty of scholars In tt>e fiekj vow agree on tt>e rvature of readlrg: Reading is the process of 
cor^tructirg nneaning from written texts. It Is a complex skill requiring the coordirxation of a number 
of interrelated sources of Information. 

Reading can be compared to tt>e performarce of a symphony orchestra. This analogy Illustrates 
three points. First, like the perfomrKirvDe of a symphony, reading is a holistic act. in ott^er words, while 
reading can be arxalyzed Into subskllls such as dlscrlmlnatir^g letters and identifying words, performing 
ttie subskllls or^ ct a time does ro\ constitute reading. Reodlrg can be sakj to take piece only 
when the p>arts are put togettw in a smooth, integrated perforrT)arx:e. Secofxl, success in reading 
comes from practice over long periods of time, Wke skill In ptayir^g musical instruments. Irxleed, it is a 
lifelong erxjeavor. Third, as with a musical score, ttiere may be more ttxan one Interpretation of a 
text. The interpretation deper>ds upon tf^e backgrourxj of \he reader, the purpose for reading, and 
the context In which reading occurs. 

Characteristics of good readers: 

skillfully integrate information In the text with wtX3t tt^^y already krvDw 
are flexible 

assess ttieir own knowledge 

monitor tt^ir compreher»s)on and Implement fix-up strategies when comprehension fails 

know what to do wt^n tt^y are having difficulty 

have favorable attitudes toward reodir^ 

discover the distinctive features In letters, words arxl nrieanlngs 

take chances— they risk errors In order to learn about printed text 

read to Identity meaning ratter ttx3n to identify words 

take an active rde In reading 

read as though they expect Vr\e text to make ser^ 

shift approaches depending on purpose ar^ materials 

Characteristics of poor readers 

may deperxl too much on elttier letter by letter arxl word by word analysis or too much on 
tt^ kPHDWiedge ttiey already have about tt^ topic 

sometimes fall to use the knowledge tt^y riKay have about tf>e topic to tfdnk about what 
ttiey are reading 

show an over reliance on tt^ knowledge tt>ey already have about the topic 

don't adjust their strategies 

do not often see the point of reading 

do not often adequately control it->e way \hey read; don't monitor and don't notice when 
failures occur 

Five generalizations flow from the research of the past decade on the nature of reading: 

1 . Reading is a cor^tructlve process. 

2. Reading must be fluent. 

3. Reading must be strategic. 

4. Reading requires motivation. 

5. Reading is a continuously developing skill. 

Reading must be seen as o port of general language development and not as a discrete 
skill isolated from listening, speaking or writing. 

National Academy of Education, Pittsburgh PA Document number: ED 1 .302: N 21 
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A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: A SELF SURVEY 

Directions: Read each question, thinking in terms of your own teaching experience. As you 
respond to each question, explain what you do and why you do it. 

1 . Of all the goals for reading instruction that you have in mind as a teacher, which one(s) do 
you think you have made good progress toward accomplishing this year? Explain why. 



What do you usually do when a student is reading orally and makes an oral reading error? 
Why? 



3 What do you usually do when a student is reading orally and doesn't know a word? Why? 



You probably use different kinds of strategies and activities in teaching reading. Which ones 
do you feel are the most important for your students? Why? 



What kinds of activities do you feel students should be involved in for the mayor/f/ of their 
reading instructional time? Why? 



Here are the typical steps in the Directed Reading Activity (DRA) as suggested in basal reader 
manuals: 1) Introduction of Vocabulary, 2) Motivation or Setting Purposes, 3) Reading. 
4) Questions /Discussions after Silent Reading, 5) Skills Practice for Reinforcement. Rank -.hese 
steps in order from most important to least Important (not necessarily in the order you follow 
them). 
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7. Is It important to introduce i^.ew vocabular/ words before your students read a selection? Why 
or why not? 



8. tf your students were tested to provide you with information to help you decide how to instruct 
them in reading, what would diagnostic testing include and what kind of information would it 
give you about your individual students? 



9. During silent reading, what do you hope your students do when they come to an unknown 
wed? 



10 Look at the oral reading mistakes which are underlined on the transcripts of three readers. 
G'he underlined words are those the reader misread. The superscript shows what the reader 
read aloud instead. If the reader made two attempts, they are identified by number.) Which 
of these three readers do you judge as the best or most effective reader? 



channel 

Reader A: I live near this canal. Men haul things up and down 

channel 
the canal in big boats. 



1. ca 2. candle 
Readers. I live near this canal . Men haul things up and down 

candle 
the canai in big boats. 



1. ca 2. channel 
Reader C: I live near this conol . Men haul things up and down 

cannel 
the canal in big boats. 
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GUIDELINES FOR ANALYZING YOUR SELF SURVEY RESPONSES 

Directions: Use the following summary statements as guidelines to help analyze 
your responses to the questions in the self survey. 

Question 1: Main instructional goals 
Bottom-Up Responses: 

Increase abilitY to blend sounds into words or ability to sound out words. 
Increase knowledge of phonetic sounds (sound-ietter associations). 
Build sight vocabulary. 
Increase ability to use word attack skills. 

Top'Down Responses: 

Increase students' ability to read independently by encouraging them to read 

library or other books that are easy enough for them on their own. 

Increase enjoyment of reading by having a lot of books around, reading aloud, 

and sharing special books. 

Improve comprehension. 

Increase ability to find specific information, identif/ key ideas, determine cause- 
ond-effect relationships, and make inferences. Although these are discrete skills, 
they are categorized as top-down because students use higher-order linguistic 
units— phrases, sentences, paragraphs— in accomplishing them. 

Question 2: Teactier responses wtien students make oral reading errors 

Bottom-Up Responses: 

Help students sound out the word. 

Tell students what the word is, and have them spell and then repeat the word. 

Top-Down Responses: 

Ask "Does that make sense?" 

Don't interrupt; one word doesn't "goof up' the meaning of a whole passage. 
Don't interrupt; if ihe students are worried about each word, they won't be able to 
remember what is read. 

Don't correct if the error doesn't affect the meaning of the passage. 

If the error affects the meaning of the passage, ask students to reread the passage, 

tell students the word, ask "Does that make sense?" 
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Question 3: Teacher responses when students do not know a word 

Botfom-Up Responses: 

Help students sound out the word. 
Help them distinguish smaller words within the word. 
Help them break the word down phonetically. 
Help them sound the word out syllable by syllable. 
Tell them to use word attack skills. 

Give them word attack clues; for example, *The sound of the beginning consonant 
rhymes with 

Top-Down Responses: 

Tell students to skip the word, go on, and come bock and see what makes sense. 
Ask ''What mokes sense and starts with ?" 

Question 4 and 5: Most important 'instructional activities 

Bottom-Up Responses: 

Working on skills. 
Working on phonics. 
Working on sight vocobulon/. 
Vocabulop/ drill. 

Discussing experience charts, focusing on the words included and any punctuation 
needed. 

Tape-recording students' reading and playing it bock, emphasizing occurc^y in 
word recognition. 

Top-Down Responses: 

Actual reading, silent reading, end independent reading. 
Comprehension. 

Discussion of what students hove read. 
Book reports. 

Tape-recording students' reading and playing it bock, emphasizing enjoyment of 
reading or comprehension. 

Question 6: Ranking steps of the Directed Reading Activity 

Bottom-Up Responses: 

The foltovying ore most important: 
introduction of vocabulary 
activities to develop reading skills 

The following ore least important: 
setting purposes for reading 
reading 

1 1.. 
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reaction to silent reading 

introduction of vocabulary, when the teacher stresses students' using word 
attack skills to sound out new words. 

Top-Down Responses: 

The following are most important: 
setting purposes for reading 
reading 

reaction to silent reading 

The following are least important: 
introduction of vocabulary 
activities to develop reading skills 

Question 7: Introducing new vocabulary words 

Botfom-Up Responses: 

Introducing new vocabulary is important because students need to know what 
words they will encounter in order to be able to read a story. 
Previewing new vocabulary Isn't necessary; if students have learned word attack 
skills, they can sound out unknown words. 

Introducing new words is useful in helping students learn what words are important 
in a reading lesson. 

Vocabulary words should be introduced if students don't know the meanings of the 
words; otherwise it isn't necessary. 

Top-Down Responses: 

Vocabulary words need not be introduced before reading because students can 
often figure out words from context. 

Question 8: What a reading test should do 

Botfom-Up Responses: 
Test word attack skills. 

Test ability to name the letters of the alphabet. 
Test sight words. 

Test knowledge of meanings of words. 

Test ability to analyze letter patterns of words missed during oral reading. 
Test visual skills such as reversal 

Top-Down Responses: 

Test comprehension: Students should be able to read a passage orally, look at the 
errors they made, and use context in figuring out words. 
Test whether students are able to glean the meanings of words from context. 
Answer questions like the following: Do students enjoy reading? Do the^/ read to 
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their children? Do they go to the library? 

Have students read passages and answer questions. 

Have students read directions and follow them. 

Question 9: What students should do when they come to an unknown word during 
silent reading 

Bottom-Up Responses: 
Sound it out. 

Use their word attack skills. 
Top-Down Responses: 

Look at the beginning and the end of the sentence and try to think of a word that 
makes sense. 

Try to think of a word that both makes sense and has those letter sounds. 

Skip the word; often students can understand the meaning of the sentence without 

knowing every word. 

Use context. 



Question 10: Who is the best reader? 
Reader A Reader B 



Miscue is similar both 
graphically and in meaning 
to the text word. 



Miscue is a real word that is 
graphically similar but not 
meaningful in the text. 



Reader C 

Miscue is a nonword that is 
graphically similar. 



Bottom-Up Responses: 

Reader C, because cannel is graphically similar to canai. 

Reader B, because candle is a real word that is graphically similar to canal, 

Top-Down Responses: 

Reader A, because channel \s similar in meaning to canal. 
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RATING YOUR SELF SURVEY RESPONSES 



After you have judged each response to the self survey questions using the 
guidelines, check the appropriate column on the rating sheet below. 





Rating Scale 


Inter\^iew Probe 


Bottom- 
up 


Top- 
down 


Not enough 
information 


1 . Instructionoi goals 








2. Response to oral reading when 
reader mokes on error 








3. Response to oral reading when 
student does not know a word 








4. Most important instructional activity 








5. In .Tuctional activities reader should 
be engaged in most of the time 








6 Rank ordering of steps in a reading 
lesson 








7. Importance of introducing vocabulary 
words before students read 








8. Information from testing 








9. how a reader should respond to 
unfamiliar words during silent reading 








] 0. Rationale for best reader 
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RATING CHART 

STRONG BOTTOM-UP: gave zero or one Top-down response 

(the rest of \he responses ore 
Bottom -up or not enougti information) 

MODERATE BOTTOM-UP: gave two to four Top-down responses 

MODERATE TOP-DOWN: gave two to four Bottom-up responses 

STRONG TOP-DOWN: gave zero or one Bottom-up response 



-odapted from Peoding and Learning to Pead 
Vacca Gtal 1987 
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Tutor Training Workshop 



LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Gwendolyn Hill 



PURPOSE: 



To introduce the 
Language Experience Approach 
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GLOSSARY 



directed writing: a structured exercise which requires the student to supply one or 
more words to answer o question or to complete o sentence. 

Independent writing: student writing on o topic of the student's choice.with minimal 
guidance from the tutor. 

Iiigh frequency words: words which appear often in most reading material. 

phonics: rules and generalizations used to teach the sounds symbolized by single 
letters and combinations of letters. 

sighit words: high frequency words which the reader learns to recognize without 
the use of decoding techniques. 

structural analysis of words: recognizing elements of word structure, such as 
prefixes and suffixes. 

transcription: for the purpose of this workshop, tape recording, instead of writing, 
a student stop/. 
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MATERIALS CHECKLIST 

black waterbase markers and optional colors for flipcharts 
* ^ a pair of scissors 

a VCR and TV if you plan to show a videotape 

prepared flipcharts (3) 

1. ""Meaningful Reading Instruction' 

2. "LEA Philosophy" 

3. "Strengths of LEA" 

group response flipcharts (2) 

1 . "Aids to Creating Language Experience Stories" 

2. Participants' Language Experience story. You will need at least one blank 
flipchart page on which to record a story created and dictated to you by 
participants in the workshop. 

handout packets (3) 

packet!: LEA Information 

Meaningful Reading Instruction for A vaults 
Strengths of the Language Experience Approach 
Language Experience Procedure 
Language Experience Tips for Tutors 
Aids to Creating Language Experience Stories 
Variations on Language Experience Procedure 
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Using Student Writing to Teach Reading Skills 
Resources for the Language Experience Approach 

packet 2: LEA Stories 

^A Pig Name (sic) Ar 

"A Wonderful Pig Named Ar 

packet 3: Sample Exercises 

1 . Favorite Words 

2. Fill in the Blank 

3. Flashcards 

4. Strip Story 

5. Other Important Words 

6. Sentences 

7. Word Families 

8. Scrambled Sentences 
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PREPARATION 



You Will Need to Moke 

3 prepared flipcharts 

2 group response flipcharts 

copies of 3 handout packets 

STORY BASIS FOR LANGUAG E EXPERIENCE EXERCISES 

This workshop uses o story called * A Wonderful Pig Named Al' to demonstrate the 
Language Experience Approach. This story was created by a group of students 
working with their teacher, Gwen Hill. The story and eight sample exercises based 
on it are provided in handout packets 2 and 3 in the Appendix. Study the story and 
activities. 

In her original workshop, Gwen Hill showed a videotape of her students creating a 
first and second version of their Language Experience story. The video presentation 
and Gwen's narrative provided a fascinating look at the Language Experience 
Approach, and at the dynamics of a student group. 

Choices for Your Workshop 

1 . "A Wonderful Pig Named Al' 

If you decide to use * A Wonderful Pig Named Al' in your workshop, prepare your packets of 
workshop handouts by reproducing packet 1 , packet 2 and packet 3 in the Appendix. 

2 A Languoge Experience story created by your reading student or class 

If you are going to use a Language Experience story other than "A Wonderful Pig Named 
A!/ reproduce packet 1 in the Appendix. For packet 2, make copies of your Language 
Experience story For pocket 3, make copies of several activities developed from your story. 
Title each activity and include directions at the top of the page. 

In addition, you may choose to make ond show a video of your student or class creating the 
Language Experience story you use in packet 2. 

3. A professionally produced videotape demonstration, such as Language Experience 
Approoch Cspp Bibliography), may be combined with Choice 1 or 2. 

Your own work with students using ttie Language Experience Approacti will be the 
foundation of your success training tutors. There is no substitute for the detailed, 
insightful commentary you can make from first-hand experience. 

If you decide to use a videotape as part of your presentation, make sure you 
have a VCR and o TV in good working order, and sufficient cord to reach an 
electrical outlet. 
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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Introduce yourself to your participants. Tell them something of your own 
background and your work with the Language Experience Approach. 

Invite your workshop participants to take part in an icebreaking activity, for the 
purpose of heightening their awareness of both the difficulties and the 
CDmpensatory skills of non-readers. 



Activity: Giving Directions 

1 . Ask everyone to choose a partner whom she does not know. 

2. Tell participants that one partner will give the other partner directions that 
would enable the listener to get to the direction-giver's house. The 
partner receiving directions cannot read. The direction-giver must think of 
directions that do not rely at all on the other person's ability to read. 
Allow five minutes. 

3. Ask partners to switch roles and repeat the exercise. Allow five minutes. 



Invite participants to discuss their experiences as givers or receivers of directions 
that do not depend on literacy. Who feels she coutd get to her partner's house? 
Was this a difficult or an easy assignment? What kinds of information did receivers 
find most helpful? 



In adult education we know that each student brings a rich set of life experiences 
as well as highly developed oral vocabulary to the learning environment. At the 
same time, we know that almost all of our literacy students have experienced 
frustration and failure in traditional education settings. Even ^adult" reading texts 
don't always address the needs of our students, and phonics and other drills based 
on those texts can conjure up old and negative feelings about school. 



Display prepared flipchart 1, * Meaningful Reading Instruction." 
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Kco di "X-n €\ruchi on 
for Adol+s 

• -th^ interests 
of the sfodcnf- 

• ^kil! needs 



prepared flipchart 1 , 
'Meaningful Reading lr>structlon" 

Meaningful reading instruction for adults must meet two criteria: the interests of the 
student and the skill needs of the student. 





Adult reading instruction needs to capitalize on the strengths of the student, 
allowing for the development and integration of the four language skill areas: 
listening, speaking, writing and reading. 

The Language Experience Approach meets the needs of adult learners and uses 
the student's own words for reading instruction. It places the primary focus of 
instruction on communication and self-expression, not on high frequency words or 
phonics, although these are an integral part of instruction. 
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Display prepared flipchart 2, "LEA Philosophy/ 



prepared flipchart 2 
'LEA oniiosophv' 



LEA Pl^»lo30p)y 

• UOKdrl" a person "ikjnks 
can be Spoken. 

• /xJhflcf Is spoken 
car\ he u;ri"frc.n, 

cart be read. 
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Tell your participants that the basic philosophy of the Language Experience 
Approach can be expressed by the following: 

WHAT A PERSON THINKS CAN BE SPOKEN 

WHAT IS SPOKEN CAN BE WRIHEN 

WHAT IS WRIHEN CAN BE READ 

Ask your participants to draw on their own learning and teaching experience to 
discuss briefly why they think this would work. Contribute to the discussion from your 
own experience. 

Display prepared flipcharl 3, "Strengths of LEA.' 



Discuss the strengths of the Language Experience Approach. 
• Immediate success 

The Language Experience story provides the adult student with known subject 
matter and vocabulary. The story is one for which the student has prior 
knowledge, experience or ideas. The words ore his own. Because the story 
comes from the student's own oral vocabulary, it contains no unknown words. 




strengths cflEA 



prepared flipchart 3, 
^Strer^gths of LEA" 
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• Student/tutor rapport 

The student-tutor relationship is enhanced by this shared experience. Rapport is 
established quickly. 

• Student's ideas related to print 

The Language Experience Approach demonstrates the relationship between 
reading and writing, and gives meaning to print. Most importantly, it illustrates 
the relationship between the student's ideas and the written word, 

^ Meaningful instructional material 

Language Experience provides meaningful instructional material. The student 
has a personal investment in the material from which other reading materials 
are developed. 

• Emphasis on all four language skill areas 

The Language Experience Approach emphasizes all language skill areas: 
listening, speaking, writing and reading. 
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II. GEHING THE STORY 



When a tutor is working with one student creating o Language Experience story, 
she will sit beside him so that he can watch as she prints his words on a sheet of 
paper. Working with a small group of students, the tutor may print their story on a 
flipchart or a chalkboard. 

The following procedure is meant to serve only as a guideline. Assure participants 
that with practice a tutor becomes more confident with the Language Experience 
Approach and will modify it to meet the needs of each student. 

Remind your participants that they will not need to take notes. The packet you are 
going to hand out contains all of the material you will cover. 



Give participants packet 1 , 'LEA Information.'' 



LANGUAGE EXPEmENCE PPOCgPUPE 

Although the following describes work with one student, the same procedure may 
be used with a small group of students at the same reading level. 

1 . Ask the student to choose a topic to talk about. Encourage the student to 
discuss the topic with you for a few minutes as a warm-up to creating his story. 

2. Ask him to dictate to you a short story. The story's length depends on whether 
the student is an absolute beginning reader or has some experience reading. 

3. Use a flipchart or chalkboard if you are working with more than one student. 

If you are working one-to-one. sit next to your student so that he can watch you 
write. Print your student's words exactly as he says them. Do not change the 
student's words or grammar, but do use standard spelling, for example, 
'^me ^n dis dog" is written as *me and this dog." 

4. Read the whole story to the student, pointing to each word separately. 

5. Read the story again, sentence by sentence. After each sentence, have the 
student read it again. 

6. Go back through the story again having the student identify and underline 
meaningful words and then read them. 

7. Have the student copy the story and keep it in his book of personal writings. 
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Language Experience Tips for Tutors 

• Working one-to-one with o student, you con use a piece of carbon paper when 
you write the story so that the student can have a copy immediately, and take it 
home that day. 

• With both individual and group Language Experience, you can have the story 
typed double-spaced and distribute copies to the students at the start of the 
next lesson. 

• Make word cards by cutting a 3" x 6" index card into quarters. Ask the student to 
write a word card for each word he identifies as meaningful Do the same for 
words the student finds difficult. Have the student match the word card to the 
word in the sentence. 

• The success of the Language Experience Approach depends in part on the trust 
and goodwill developed between tutor and student. Sharing one's thoughts, 
playful or serious, requires trust. 



Aids to Creating Language Experience Stories 

Some students find it difficult to get started telling a story. They may be 
unaccustomed to freely voicing their thoughts. A tutor can help by suggesting 
topics, and by providing visual stimuli. 



Ask your participants to think of some topics and some visual aids that might help a 
student get started. 



Display group response flipchort 1 , 'Aids to Creating Language Experience Stories. 
^ < Record participants' suggestions. 
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"AiCis tc Creating Langjoge Experience Stones.' wftn examples of responses 
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Participants will certainly offer some of the following ideas, and others not included 
on this list. 

• pictures 

• life experiences 

• sports (the Broncos, the Nuggets) 

• family photos 

• wishes 

• strange events the story-teller has witnessed 

• television shows or movies 

• work and work situations 

• changes the student would make in his life 

• children or grandchildren 

• travel, vacations or dream vacations 

• hobbies or special talents 

• cartoons 

• interviews of other students 

EXAMPLES OF LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE STORIES 

This workshop's example(s) of Language Experience stories are the reading 
selections from which student exercises are developed. 

Hand out packet 2, "LEA Stories." 

"A Wonderful Pig Named Al" 

When using "A Pig Name (sic) Ar and *A Wonderful Pig Named AL" explain to your 
participants that A Pig Name Ar was the first story created by a small group of 
beginning students working together. '"A Wonderful Pig Named Al" wos dictoted 
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by the same group of students during a subsequent class session, after they were 
asked if they wanted to change or to add anything. 



Other Language Experience Stories Dictated by Students 

If you are using Language Experience stories other than *A Pig Name Al" and 'A 
Vv/onderful Pig Named Al' in your packet 2, tell participants about the student or 
students who created the stories. Tell them what reading experience, if any, your 
student(s) had. Describe how the story topic was chosen. Describe conversation 
preliminary to the actual dictation. 

If you have made a videotape of the creation of your Language Experience 
lt?y^ stories, show it now. 



Invite participants' questions and comments about Language Experience 
procedure in the example(s) you have given them. 



A Language Experience Story Created by Worlcshop Participants 

Tell your participants that the following activity will be the creation of their own 
Language Experience story, using the procedure you have been examining. 

Be sure to mention that a chalkboard can be used in place of flipchart for 
recording a group's Language Experience stop/. 



^ Activity: Creating a Language Experience Story 

Show your participants a picture they can use as the subject of a 
Language Experience story. Make sure the picture can be seen clearly 
by evep/one. 

Encourage the group to talk about the picture for a few minutes. 

Turn to a blank flipchart page. This is group response flipchart 2. Ask 
participants who would like to dictate a sentence for the story to raise 
their hands. Call on someone for the first sentence. Print the words 
exactly as the participant dictates them. Repeat for a total of 5-8 
sentences. 

Ask participants to agree on a title for the story. Print the title at the top 
of the page. 
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5. Read the story aloud, pointing to each word separately as you soy it, 

6. Reodthestory again, sentence by sentence. After each sentence, call 
on a participant to read it aloud again. 

7. Go back through the story again, calling on participants to identify 
meaningful words. Underline each word, then ask the participant to read 
her word aloud. 



In this activity you and your participants have used the same procedure that they 
will use as tutors helping their students create Language Experience stories. Invite 
participants' questions and comments. 

SAMPLE EXERCISES FROM L ANGUAGE EXPERIENCE STORIES 

Hove the student manipulate his Language Experience vocabulary words as many 
times as possible, o'^d in a variety of ways. The material in the Language 
Experience story serves as the basis for further lessons. The goal is to enable the 
student to recognize and use his words in various contexts. 



Hand out packet 3, "Sample Exercises. 



Go through the exercises, discussing with participants how each exercise is 
designed to teach certain reading skills, using the material created by the student. 
Note that more than one skill is used in the exercises. Discuss possible variations and 
adaptations. Invite participants' comments and questions. 



VARIATIONS ON LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE PROCEDURE 
Transcription 

As with dictation, the student or group of students tells a story from personal 
experience, or from imagination stimulated perhaps by a picture. The teacher 
tape records the story and transcribes it for the class or student. One of the 
advantages of this more free-flowing method is that group discussion can be used 
to capture unexpected stories. The teacher can turn the tape off depending on 
the direction of the discussion. One disadvantage of transcription is that the 
student does not see immediately the connection between spoken and written 
language, 
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Directed Writing 

With directed writing, the focus begins to change from reading to writing, often 
group writing. Begin with a highly structured activity: have students write one-word 
responses to questions. Move on to filMn-the-blank exercises. As with other 
Language Experience Approach activities, the products are very personal and 
meaningful to the student. This works best with a group of students at the same 
reading level, or in a one-to-one situation. 

Examples: 

When I think of my children, I feel . 

When I think of red, I feel . 

When I think of coming to class, I feet . 

When I think of Monday morning, I feel . 

This works particularly well when students are familiar with vocabulary to insert. 
Independent Writing 

As the student's writing skills develop, he can begin to do his own writing about 
either a personal or group experience. Students should be able to choose the 
topic, but the teacher should provide guidance when necessary. In a supportive 
setting, students hove an opportunity for personal expression. Writing shared by 
reading aloud to teacher and other students gives students new perspectives, and 
new vocabulary. 
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Hi. USING STUDENT WRITING TO TEACH READING SKILLS 



The teaching of reading skills— sight words, phonic analysis, analysis of word 
structure and comprehension— is on integral port of the Language Experience 
Approach. This approach, however, uses the student's own writing io develop 
materials and exercises for skills development. 



SIGHT WORDS 

The learner identifies words from the Language Experience story that are significant 
to him. The learner hears, sees and repeats these words in the context of his own 
Language Experience story. 

Provide practice for the recognition and reading of sight words in context. Provide 
further practice by pointing at random to these words. Print the student's sight 
words on index cards for study and practice. Provide opportunities for the student 
to see these words in other contexts. 

There are a number of sight words that should be learned because of their 
frequent occurrence. Some of them do not follow phonic patterns. Here are 
twenty basic sight words recommended for students to learn as soon as possible: 



am 


do 


my 


was 


an 


got 


of 


we 


and 


have 


on 


were 


are 


1 


one 


with 


did 


is 


the 


you 



Begin with five to ten basic sight words, fewer if the student has difficulty. Print 
these or let the student print these on index cards. Do not introduce words with 
similar configurations at the same time. Examples: house/horse, these/those. 

As you practice with flash cards, keep track of the studen+'s mastery of sight words. 
Do not consider a word mastered with only one correct recognition. After 
recognizing the word three times over a period of one or two weeks, the student 
should have mastery. 

Have each student begin his own word bank. This is a notebook or set of file cards 
containing the student's reading vocabulary words. 

14j 
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PHONIC ANALYSIS 

Phonics uses rules and generalizations to teach the sounds that single letters and 
combinations of letters make. Although there are many exceptions to these rules 
and generalizations, phonic analysis of words drawn from Language Experience 
stories can be a valuable tool in the teaching of reading. Work with one sound or 
combination of sounds long enough for the student to understand and practice 
the sound without being bored, tt is always important to review and reinforce 
regularly and frequently what has been taught. 

Vowels 

Vowel sounds can often confuse the new adult reader. When teaching these 
sounds, it is extremely important to use the same word, called a cue word, each 
time you talk with your student about a given vowel sound. Changing the cue 
word would increase the confusion for the student. Cue words can be chosen by 
you, by you and the student, or by looking at the student's vocabulary list from 
Language Experience stories. Cue words for vowel sounds should have the vowel 
in the initial position. Short vowel sounds will require more time than long vowel 
sounds. Use ^ to mark short vowels and to mark long vowels. 



Note to trainer: 

For an example of a set of cue words for short and long vowels, 
see Chapter 8. "Word Attack: Three Techniques" page 306. 



Consonants 

Consonant sounds can be taught in the initial and final positions in a word. They 
are sometimes easier to hear in the final position. Again, whenever possible use the 
student's vocabulary w/ords from Language Experience stories as cue words. 



Sequence for Teaching Phonic Principles 

There is no single correct way to teach phonics, but a standard sequence is 
suggested. 

1 . Single consonants in initial position of three-letter words. 
Example: the p in pig. 

2. Short vowels in initial position and, if appropriate, in the middle position. 
Example: the a in apples and also in Al. 
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3. Consonant blends in the initial position of c ne-syllable words vyith short 
vowels. 

Example: the sound of $1 in slop, 

4. Consonant blends in the final position of one-syllable words with short 
vowels. 

Example: the sound of nd in band. 

5. Digraphs in the initial and final positions of one-syllable words with short 
vowels. Digraphs are combinations of two consonants that produce a 
totally different sound than either of the consonants alone: for example, 
sh-, th-, ch-. 

Example: t*^^ th sound in there, 

6. Long vowels with silent e. Rule: The silent e at the end of a word makes 
the vowel say its name. 

Example: the a in name. 

7. Long vowels in two-vowel combinations. Rule: When two vowels go 
walking, the first one does the talking. 

Example: the a in rain or the o in nr^oan. 

8. Other vowel combinations: ol, oo, ou. 
Example: the oo sound in sooie. 

9. Vowels controlled by r, and w. Rule: When a vowel is followed by r, or w, 
it takes on a unique sound. 

Example: the o in for. 



STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF WORDS 

As the student learns to break words into syllables, he will be able to use the words 
from his Language Experience stories to analyze elements of word structure, 
particularly prefixes and suffixes. The student can learn about meaning contrasts 
and can use this skill to increase his reading vocabulary. For example, when a 
student uses the prefix un- in a Language Experience story, this con serve as a 
springboard to identifying and learning other words that use this prefix. Students will 
generally wonf to learn other words that use the prefix or suffix that has been 
identified. Again, these will be words that are meaningful and relevant to the 
student, words that are already part of his oral vocabulary. 
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READING CO MPREHENSION 

With Language Experience, reading comprehension is achievable from the first day 
of class. Using student writing, individual or group stories, the teacher can develop 
exercises that focus on comprehension, on context clues, and on sequencing of 
ideas. With group writing, students can answer each other's questions or can 
create their own comprehension questions for the group. 

The following activity requires the use of reading comprehension skills. 



^i^^ Activity; Unscrambling Your Story 

1 . Remove from the flipchart pad the page(s) containing your participants' 
Language Experience story. Tell your participants that if a chalkboard 
had been used to record their stop/, you would copy the stop/ onto a 
sheet of paper and cut that into strips for this activity. 

2. With scissors, cut across the page(s) horizontally between each line of 
print. Include the stop/ title as the first strip. 

3. Mix up the strips, then put them in a pile on a table. Invite participants to 
come to the table and reconstruct their stop/, 

4. When participants have finished, ask them to take their seats. 

^ ^-t Discuss with participants what skills they used to decide how to arrange the strips. 
Thinking about what kinds of information they used to organize the stop/ strips helps 
participants appreciate the reading skills involved. 



Notes to trainer: 

Sometimes the reconstructed version of the story will differ from 
the original. Tell your participants, when this happens, it should not 
be viewed as a mistake. Rather, it provides an opportunity to help 
students see written language as manageable and dynamic. 

Not all skills are reading skills. The workshop's originator humorously 
noted that she has seen workshop participants arrange the strips 
by matching the cut edges of paper, like a jigsaw puzzle. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 



The Language Experience Approach integrates and develops the four language 
skill areas: listening, speaking, writing and reading. 

Every adult student brings with him a wealth of knowledge, oral language and 
personal experience. When he creates his own reading material, his success in the 
learning environment has already begun. 

One purpose of the Language Experience Approach is to enable students to 
recognize and use their words in different contexts. Writing the Language 
Experience story is only the beginning. Students can benefit fully only by working 
with their own words in well-developed, ongoing activities. 

This workshop's purpose has been to provide a basis for using Language 
Experience. As a tutor works with students, her skills in using this approach will 
increase and she will be able to adapt Language Experience to each student's 
needs. 



Tell your participants what form of 
FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION 
you will use for this workshop. 

Chapter 2, "Evaluation,' discusses the 
design of follow-up evaluation and 
provides examples. 
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MEANINGFUL READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 



Meaningful reading instruction for adults must meet two criteria: 
the interests of the student 
the skill needs of the student 



Adult reading instruction needs to capitalize on the strengths of the student, 
allowing for the development and integration of the four language skill areas: 
listening, speaking, writing and reading. 

The Language Experience Approach uses the student's own words for reading 
instruction. It places the primary focus of instruction on communication and 
self-expression, not on high frequency words or phonics, although these are an 
integral part of instruction. 



LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH 
PHILOSOPHY 

The basic philosophy of the Language Experience 
Approach can be expressed by the following: 

WHAT A PERSON THINKS CAN BE SPOKEN 
WHAT IS SPOKEN CAN BE WRITTEN 
WHAT IS WRITTEN CAN BE READ 
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STRENGTHS OF THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH 



Immediate success 

The Language Experience story provides the adult student with known subject 
matter and vocabulary. The story is one for which the student has prior 
knowledge, experience or ideas. The words are his own. Because the story 
comes from the student's own oral vocabulary, it contains no unknown words. 

Student/tutor rapport 

The student-tutor relationship is enhanced by this shared experience. Rapport is 
established quickly. 



Student's ideas related to print 

The Language Experience Approach demonstrates the relationship between 
reading and writing, and gives meaning to print. Most importantly, it illustrates 
the relationship between the student's ideas and the written word. 



Meaningful instructional material 

Language Experience provides meaningful instructional material. The student 
has a personal investment in the material from which other reading materials 
are developed. 



Emphasis on all four language skill areas 

The Language Experience Approach emphasizes all language skill areas: 
listening, speaking, writing and reading. 
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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE PROCEDURE 



The following procedure is meant to serve only as a guideline. With practice a tutor 
becomes more confident with the Language Experience Approach and will modify 
it to meet the needs of each student. 

When working with one student creating a Language Experience story, the tutor 
should sit beside the student so that he can watch as she prints his words on a sheet 
of paper. With a small group of students, the tutor can print their story on a flipchart 
or a chalkboard. 

Although the following describes work with one student, the same procedure may 
be used with a small group of students at the same reading levol. 



1. Ask the student to choose a topic to talk about. If the student is 
reluctant or cannot think of a topic, offer photographs or other 
pictures for the student to write about. A student might also 
describe family, job, a movie or something in the news. Offer 
guidance, but let the student choose. 

2. Ask him to dictate to you a short story. The story's length depends 
on whether the student is an absolute beginning reader or has 
some experience reading. 

3. Use a flipchart or a chalkboard if you are working with more than 
one student. If you are working one-to-one, sit next to your student 
so that he con watch you write. Print your student's words exactly 
as he says them. Do not change the student's words or grammar, 
but do use standard spelling, for example, *me 'n dis dog" is written 
as "me and this dog." 

4. Read the whole story to the student, pointing to each word 
separately. 

5. Read the story again, sentence by sentence. After each sentence, 
hove the student read it again. 

6. Go back through the story again having the student identify and 
underline meaningful words and then read them. 

7. Have the student copy the story and keep it in his book of personal 
writings. - 
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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE TIPS FOR TUTORS 




Working one-to-one with a student, you can use o piece of carbon 
paper when you write the story so that the student can have a 
copy immediately, and take it home that day. 



With both individual and group Language Experience, you can 
have the stop/ typed double-spaced and distribute copies to the 
students at the start of the next lesson. 



Make word cards by cutting a 3" x 5" index card into quarters. Ask 
the student to write a word card for each word he identifies as 
meaningful. Do the same for words the student finds difficult. Have 
the student match the word card to the word in the sentence. 



The success of the Language Experience Approach depends in 
part on the trust and goodwill developed between tutor and 
student. Sharing one's thoughts, playful or serious, requires trust. 
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AIDS TO CREATING LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE STORIES 

• pictures 

• life experiences 

• sports (the Broncos, the Nuggets) 

• family photos 

• wishes 

• strange events the story-teller has witnessed 

• teJevision shows or movies 

• work and work situations 

• changes the student would make in his life 

• children or grandchildren 

• travel, vacations or dream vacations 

• hobbies or special talents 

• cartoons 

• interviews of other students 
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VARIATIONS ON LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE PROCEDURE 



TRANSCPiPTIQN 

As with dictation, the student or group of students tells a story from personal 
experience, or from imagination stimulated perhaps by o picture. The teacher 
tape records the story and transcribes it for t^ie class or student. One of the 
advantages of this more free-flowing method is that group discussion can be used 
to capture unexpected stories. The teacher can turn the tape off depending on 
the direction of the discussion. One disadvantage of transcription is that the 
student does not see immediately the connection between spoken and written 
languoqe. 



DIRECTED WPITING 

With directed writing, the focus begins to change from reading to writing, often 
group writing. Begiri with a highly structured activity: have students write one-word 
responses to questions. Move on to fill-in-the-blank exercises. As with other 
Language Experience Approach activities, the products are very peisonal and 
meaningful to the student. This works best with a group of students at the same 
reading level, or in a one-to-one situation. 

Examples: 

When I think of my children, I feel . 

When I think of red, I feel , 



When I think of coming to class, I feel _ 
When I think of Monday morning, I feel 



This works particularly well when students are familiar with vocabulary to insert. 



INDEPENDENT WRITING 

As the student's writing skills develop, he can begin to do his own writing about 
either a personal or group experience. Students should be able to choose the 
topic, but the teacher should provide guidance when necessary. In a supportive 
setting, students have on opportunity for personal expression. Writing shared by 
reading aloud to teacher and other students gives students new perspectives, and 
new vocabulan/. 
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USING STUDENT WRITING TO TEACH READING SKILLS 



The teaching of reading skills— sight words, phonic analysis, analysis of word 
structure and comprehension— is an integral part of the Language Experience 
Approach. This approach, however, uses the student's own writing \o develop 
materials and exercises for skills development. 



SIGHT WORDS 

The learner identifies words from the Language Experience story tha*" are significant 
to him. The learner hears, sees and repeats these words in the context of his own 
Language Experience story. 

Provide practice for the recognition and reading of sight words in context. Provide 
further practice by pointing at random to these words. Print the student's sight 
words on index cards for study and practice. Provide opportunities for the student 
to see these words in other contexts. 

There are a number of sight words that should be learned because of their frequent 
occurrence. Some of them do not follow phonic patterns. Here are twenty basic 
sight words recommended for students to learn as soon as possible: 



am 


do 


my 


was 


an 


got 


of 


we 


and 


have 


on 


were 


are 


1 


one 


with 


did 


is 


the 


you 



Begin with five to ten basic sight words, fewer if the student has difficulty. Print 
these or let the student print these on index cards. Do not introduce words with 
similar configurations at the same time. Examples: house/horse, these/those. 

As you practice with flash cards, keep track of the student's mastery of sight words. 
Do not consider a word mastered with only one correct recognition. After 
recognizing the word three times over a period of one or two weeks, the student 
should have mastery. 

Hove each student begin his own word bank, This is a notebook or set of file cards 
containing the student's reading vocabulary words. 
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PHONIC ANALYSIS 

Phor iics uses rules and generalizations to teach the sounds that single letters and 
combinations of letters make. Although there are many exceptions to these rules 
and generalizations, phonic analysis of words drawn from Language Experience 
stories can be a valuable tool in the teaching of reading. Work with one sound or 
combination of sounds long enough for the student to understand and practice 
the sound without being bored. It is always important to review and reinforce 
regularly and frequently what has been taught. 

Vowels 

Vowel sounds can often confuse the new adult reader. When teaching these 
sounds, it is extremely important to use the same word, called a cue word, each 
time you talk with your student about a given vowel sound. Changing the cue 
word will increase the confusion for the student. Cue words can be chosen by you, 
by you and the student, or by looking at the student's vocabulary list from 
Language Experience stories. Cue words for vowel sounds should have the vowel 
in the initial position. Short vowel sounds will require more time than long vowel 
sounds. Use ^ to mark short vowels and ~ to mark long vowels. 

Consonants 

Consonant sounds can be taught in the initial and final positions in a word. They 
are sometimes easier to hear in the final position. Again, whenever possible use the 
student's vocabulary words from Language Experience stories as cue words. 

Sequence for Teaching Phonic Principles 

There is no single correct way to teach phonics, but a standard sequence is 
suggested. 

1 . Single consonants in initial position of three-letter words. 
Example: the p in pig. 

2. Short vowels in initial position and, if appropriate, in the middle position. 
Example: the a in apples and also in Al. 

3. Consonant blends in the initial position of one-syllable words with short vowels. 
Example: the sound of si in slop. 

4. Consonant blends in the final position of one-syllable words with short vowels. 
Example: the sound of nd in band. 
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5. Digraphs in the initial and final positions of one-syllable words with short vowels. 
Digraphs are combinations of two consonants that produce a totally different 
sound than either of the consonants alone: for example, $h-, th-, ch-. 

Example: the th sound in there. 

6. Long vowels with silent Rule: The silent e at the end of a word makes the 
vowel say its name. 

Example: the a in name. 

7. Long vowels in two-vowel combinations. Rule: When two vowels go walking, 
the first one does the talking. 

Example: the o in rain or the o in moan. 

8. Other vowel combinations: oi, oo, ou. 
Example: the oo sound in socle. 

9. Vowels controlled by r, and w. Rule: When a vowel is followed by r, or w, it takes 
on a unique sound. 

Example: the o in for. 



STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF WORDS 

As the student learns to break words into syllables, he will be able to use the words 
from his Language Experience stories to analyze elements of word structure, 
particularly prefixes and suffixes. The student can learn about meaning contrasts 
and CQn use this skill to increase his reading vocabulary. For example, when a 
student uses t!ie prefix un- in a Language Experience story, this can serve as a 
springboard to identifying and learning other words that use this prefix. Students will 
generally wonf to learn other words that use the prefix or suffix that has been 
identified. Again, these will be words that are meaningful and relevant to the 
student, words that are already part of his oral vocabulary. 



READING COMPREHENSION 

With Language Experience, reading comprehension is achievable from the first day 
of class. Using student writing, individual or group stories, the teacher can develop 
exercises that focus on comprehension, on context clues, and on sequencing of 
ideas. With group writing, students can answer each other's questions or can 
create their own comprehension questions for the group. 
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RESOURCE FOR THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH 



Experienced LEA t^eh ftr and trainer 

Dian Bates 

Colorado State Director of Adult Basic Skills 
State Library and Office of Adult Education 
Colorado Department of Education 
201 East Colfax Avenue 
Denver CO 80203 

(303) 866-6611 
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SPJOENT GROUP S REVISED VERSION Of "A PiG NaME Al" 



A WONDERFUL PIG NAMED AL 



Once upon a time this pig would eat apples only for the 
fiber. He was running quickly to eat them up. He would fall 
into the slop. But he wouldn't eat the slop. And the only 
way you can get him is to call, "Sooie, sooie. Here, sooie, 
sooie. Come for your apple." And the piggy he got his 
apple today. He was friendly, lovable, and cuddly. 

That's all, folks! 
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Exercise 1. 



Favorite Words 



Copy the story on another piece of paper. Find your favorite words and draw a 
££d square around each one on your paper. Practice reading the story out loud. 



(Tutor: Prepare for the student a list of the words he has selected. See example.) 



Here is a list of your favorite words in this story. 



wonderful 
slop 

wouldn't 



Al 

friendly 
apple 



pig 

soo-ie 
apples 



cuddly 
quickly 
here 



fiber 

piggy 

lovable 



Exercise 2. 



Fill in the Blank 



Use your list of favorite vyord;. Read the story below and fill in the blanks with the 
correct word from your list, ^'ead your story out loud to a friend. 



Pig Named AI 



Once upon a time this would eat apples only for the 

running to eat them up. He would fall into the _ 



He was 



. But he wouldn't 

eat the slop. And the only way you can get him is to call, *Sooie, . Here, 

sooie,sooie. Come for your ." And the he got his apple today. 



He was friendly, lovable, and 
That's all, folks! 
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Exercise 3. 
Flashcards 



Make a flash card for each of your favorite words. Practice them with someone in 
class or with your teacher. 



Exercise 4. 
Strip Story 



The story has been cut into strips. There is one strip for each sentence of the story 
and one for the title. Put the strips in order and read the story out loud. Check 
yours with the original. Did you get them all right? How did you know which 
sentence went where? 

Copy the story below. Use the strip story as your model. 
(Tutor: Provide space fo; student to copy the story.) 



Exercise 5, 
Other Important Words 



Here is a list of other important words in the story. Find each of these words in the 
story you copied and draw a tilue circle around each, 

Other important words in this story are listed here. 

time this for running fall 

eat way call come 
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Exercise 6. 
Sentences 



Write a sentence for each of these words. Read the sentence to a partner in class. 
Listen white your partner does the same thing. 



1. 


time 


2. 


this 


3. 


for 


4. 


running 


5. 


fall 


6. 


eat 


7. 


way 


8. 


call 



Exercise 7. 
Word Families 



You can use words from your list of favorite words and from the list of other 
important words in the story to make new words. Use word families to help you 
learn how to make rhyming words. The first three are done to show you how. 

Word Family Ng\v WgfCi 

2 pjg — 

3- slop ^ 

4. quick 



5. time 

6 run 

7 fall 

8 eat 

9 way 
10 cai! 
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Exercise 8. 
Scrambled Sentences 



Unscramble these sentences from your story. Write each sentence out. 

1 . this pig Once upon eat apples a time would for the only fiber 

2. was quickly He to eat was up them running 

3. the fall slop into would He 

4. he got apple his And piggy today 

5. lovable, was He friendly, cuddly and 

6. folks! all That's 
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Chapter 6 

Background information for Training 
and 

Tutor Training f^aterial 



INTERMEDIATE READING SKILLS 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Ardith Loustalet Sinnons 



PURPOSES: 

To provide trainers with resource Information 
about Internnedlate Reading Skills, grade levels 5-8, 

and 

to be used as a reference for designing workshops. 
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GLOSSARY 



basal text: published material created for a designated reading level 
cloze exercise: a fill-in-the-blank reading activity, 

enrichment: giving more challenging tasks to a student who has demonstrated 
competence. 

guide or signal terms: a conjunction or adverb indicating the relationship 
between parts of a sentence. Examples: furthermore, therefore, finally. 

lifeskills: competencies needed in day-to-day living. 

modeling: showing a learner what to do by performing the task. 

realio: for the purpose of this workshop, written moterioL such as advertisements, 
instructions, or questionnaires, found in everyday situations. 

remediation: reteaching material a student has not mastered. 

taxonomy: classification. 
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MATERIALS CHECKU3T 



A_ PUPCSAS^S A« ILLLBTWED \N TWE CHAPTER TIX\ . AlL KA^IDOUTS AND PACKET NCLU50N5, EXCEPT HANDOUTS 1 AND 2, ARE LOCATED IN Tnt 
APPENDa. HaNDOOTS 1 AND 2 AR£ ILLUSTRATED IN ^>^E CHAPTER TE)a. 



prepared flipcharts (11) 

1 . "Both Level 5.0 and Level 8.9' 

2. 'Level 5.0 and Level 8.9 Differ' 

3. "5-8" 

4. Progress in Intermediate (5-8) Reading: Diagram" 

5. "The Goals of the Reader" 

6. "The Reader's Goals Determine" 

7. 'The Reader's Goals May Be" 

8. "Sources of Reading Materiar 

9. Tour Teaching Techniques" 

10. "Guidelines for Good Questions" 

1 1. "Good Questions" 

transparency 

1 . "Progress in Intermediate (5-8) Reading: Sample Texts" 

Trainer Resource Packet 

Section 1. "Skills Necessary in Reading Development" 

Section 2. ''Life-skill Realia Sampler" 

Section 3. "Activities to Develop Reading Skills" 
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handouts for tutors (6) 

1 . "Progress in intermsdiote (5-8) Reading: Sample Texts" 

2. 'Progress in Intermediate (5-8) Reading: Diagram" 

3. 'The Fry Graph" 

4. 'Guidelines for Good Questioning," 

and 'Bloom's Taxonomy of Cognitive Skills" 

5. *A Sampler of Choices for Training' (6p>ages) 
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PREPARATION 



Intermediate Reading (grade levels 5-8) is a large topic. The material selected for 
this chapter is intended as a reference for trainers to use in designing workshops. 
In order to use this chapter effectively, it 1$ important to understand ttiat it is a 
resource rattier than a workshop that you can lift out and present as is. However, 
within it is the raw material for several workshops, f-or that reason, segments of this 
chapter that are appropriate for use in training volunteers will be marked with the 
flipchart and handout symbols used in workshop chapters. While the extensive 
information in this chapter will be useful to you as a trainer, it is not recommended 
that you share all of it with volunteers. Please remember that no single workshop 
should include all parts of this chapter. 

The Appendix includes a Trainer Resource Packet and individual handouts. 
The Trainer Resource Packet provides resource information for trainers to use in 
preparing training for tutors. The handouts are numbered in the order in which they 
ore discussed in this chapter. Whichever materials you choose to give participants, 
and the order in which you give them, will be determined by your workshop's 
design. Flipchart symbols to the left of the text identify some points you may 
choose to present visually. 



Workshop Suggestions 

Pages 164 and 165 in the chapter text are designed to be used as handouts. 
They appear in the text, rather than in the Appendix, because they ore central to 
understanding Intermediate Reading, 

Handout 1 , Progress in Intermediate (5-8) Reading: Sample Texts," is provided on 
page 164, Make and display a transparency of it also, to provide a reference for 
the discussion of reading selections at levels 5,0 and 8,9. 

The illustration on page 165 (handout 2), * Progress in Intermediate (5-8) Reading: 
Diagram" in an intermediate reading workshop for tutors should also be presented 
as a prepared flipchart, and kept on display for continuous reference. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

wnting. and the continuation c^TSJ^JSl^^^'J^.f''"?®'' *Wch focus on spelling 
ohapter Will not duplicate tho°e emp1Ss°^rt,S^^ This 
Of reading at the intermediate level anSTi^'. ^ concentrate on the process 
appropriate for that level ^ '''^ '^^"S" °' learning activities 



sample ?e^° S^uflf'll^S^^^ '"^'^^ '"'-rmediote (^8) Reading 
one level and /ncremenf. withh t ^' ^^^1 8? They ore otlnce 




prepared fiipchart 1. 

■Both Level 5.0 and Level 8.9' 



level 5.0 and jcutl g.cj 




• -fo<? ^ifRcL'll for 
decoding deficiencies 

• in for\^ac\:'t\/^ 
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PROGRESS IN INTERMEDIATE (5-8) READING: SAMPLE TEXTS 
Text at about Level 5.0 

Martin Luther King, Jr. was born on January 15, 1929, in Georgia. King's father was a 
minister. A minister is the leader of a church. Martin Luther King, Jr. decided to 
become a minister, too. 

King went to college after he finished high schooL He worked and studied hard. 
King became a minister. He met a woman named Coretta Scott. In 1953 King 
married Scott. They moved to Montgomery, Alabama. King became minister of a 
church in Montgomery. 

There were laws in the South that Martin Luther King, Jr. did not like. These laws kept 
black and white people apart... 

-pages 88-89, AmQrica's Storv. Book 2 . Vivian Bernstein 



Reader at Level 5.0 
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Necessary developrrontal Reading rTX3terial at Learning activities desigr^ed 
reading skills appropriate ievei to develop skills 









Role of the Tutor j 



Reader at Level 8.9 



Text at about Level 8.9 



Dr. Seuss has a special genius for entertaining children. For over fifty years, his 
inventive stories have opened a world of fun to enthusiastic readers. Adults as well 
as children love Dr. Seuss books. 

Like most authors. Dr. Seuss gets many of his ideas from everyday happenings. 
Something strikes him as being funny or strange, and then his vivid imagination 
starts working. 

Dr. Seuss sees the world as kids see it. Little problems grow into big problems that in 
turn become unbearable. But the problems are almost always overcome, and 
they usually aren't so severe after all... 

-page 24 Pepdtryj fo^ Tomorrow Book 3 . Urvda Ward Beech and Tara McCarthy 
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PROGRESS IN INTERMEDIATE (5-8) READING: DIAGRAM 



Reader at !,evel 5.0 



Q Goals of the Reader ^ 









Necessary developmental ^ Reading nnaterial at _|. Learning activities designed 
reading skills appropriate level to develop skills 









Role of the Tutor ^ 




Reader at Level 8.9 



dog-c"- :lus^atln3 Progress n Intermediate (5-8) Reoding * ' -designed by Arditt^ Loustalet Simons 1 989 
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, at Wv;cl iKerc 
ao<4 lorx^cr sentences 

. at Uvc] gPi 
Is rc^oir^d 



prepared fiipchart 2. 
•Level 5.0 and 8.9 Differ' 



5-8 reading: 

• is reading to learn, and not so much learning to" read as at levels 0-4. 

• requires that a reader be proficient with phonics, decoding, and many 
sight words. 

• emphasizes extracting appropriate meaning from print. 



prepared flipchaii 3. 



518: 



no 
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II. THE PROCESS OF READING AT INTERMEDIATE LEVELS 



The illustration on page 165, "Progress in Internnediate (6-8) Reading: Diagram' 
(handout 2), maps the process of moving from reading level 5.0 through level 8.9. 
The five elements of that process are the reader's goals, the necessary 
developmental reading skills, appropriate reading materials, learning activities to 
develop skills, and the tutor's role. 



Note to trainer: \ 

1 

Prepare a flipchart copy of 'Progress in Intermediate (5-8) ! 
, Reading; Diagram.' Describe for workshop participants each of i 
the elements that influence reading progress. The flipchart page ! 
should be kept on display throughout the discussion of the process i 
of reading. 



THE READER'S GOALS 



The. 
Js <jf 4hc read 



er 



first 



in 



prepared flipchart 5, 
"The Goals of the Reoder' 



An appropriate, well-delivered curriculum is the means by which a student 
progresses from level 5.0 to level 8.9. The first consideration in curriculum design 
must be the reader's goals. These goals will help define the choices made in 
identifying necessary reading skills, reading materials, and learning activities. 
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The. reader s o^oc^s 
• learning m<it^'^ria\s I 



prepared flipchart 6, 

'The Reader's Goals Determine' 



The possible goals of an intermediate reader may be divided into three general 
categories, with some goals fitting into more than one category: 



The. rfCiders c^oa\s 



he. 



GfO, trchnica\ school, 
raining, rc>^lHdti<?n 

• l.Tc-sk'ai- 

rcK^Jon, pleasure, 



prepared flipchart 7 , 

•T*^e Reaoe' s Goals Mav Be' 
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NECESSARY 5-8 DEVELOPMEN TAL PgADING ^KMlSi 

Section 1 in the Trainer Resource Packet, 'Skills Necessary in Reading 
Development," beginning on page 181 in the Appendix, is a very extensive and 
specific list of intermediate reading skills. Most curricula are more limited. No 5-8 
student will need all of these skills. The skills on v^hich a student should focus will be 
based on the student's goals. 



Design a curriculum to fit ttie student. 



Read through the list of skills. It is divided into four parts that emphasize different 
purposes for reading. 



1 . Syntax and Semantics Skills help a reader learn to use the vocabulary and 
grammar that he already knows in order to moke predictions when 
reading. 

2. Assimilative Reading Skills help the reader organize facts and assimilate 
them into the knowledge he already has about the way the world is 
organized. 

3. Critical Reading Skills help the reader recognize and understand the 
subtleties of the writer. 

4. Study Skills encompass four general skill areas: knowing when to reod, 
knowing where to find information, knowing how information is organized, 
and using skills versatilely. 



Note to Trainer: 

■ THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT. When training volunteers, focus only on a 

■ few skills per workshop session. You would never present this entire 
list to volunteers. 



READING MATERIALS APPROP RIATE TO 5-8 

Why moke sure reading materials are at an appropriate level of readability? 
Materials that ore too easy to read won't stimulate reading progress; reading 
materials that ore too difficult will frustrate the student if used too often. 
Appropriate reading materials come from three sources: basal texts, life-skills 
reolio and fiction. 
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• fiction 



prepared flipchart 8, 
'Sources of Reading Material' 



Reading level is stated in basal textbooks. Life-skill reolia and other non-textuoi 
material that a student may want to use do not come to tutors already labeled at 
5-8 level. 



Estimating Readability 

Readability is an estimate of te)ctual difficulty. Just as there are no true reading 
levels, there are no true measures of readability. The several methods of estimating 
readability have in common sentence length and word complexity. We will use the 
Fry Graph because it estimates at many different levels, it correlates well with other 
methods, and it Is relatively simple and fast to use. Because it is only an estimate of 
readability, calculating and averaging the readability Ic 'el of several samples of 
the text works best. 

Handout 3, *The Fry Graph,' on page 212 in the Appendix, is accompanied by 
detailed directions to help the first-time user. Essentially, the method has four steps: 

1 . Count out 3 passages of exactly 100 words each. 

2. Count the number of syllables in each passage, 

3. Count the number of sentences in each passage. 

4. Average the results of both counts and use the results to plot readability 
on the Fry Graph. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES TO DEVELOP SKILLS 

Section 2 of the Trainer Resource Packet, 'Activities to Develop Reading Skills," 
beginning on page 193 in the Appendix, Is a connpiiotion of stock activities drown 
frorm four sources: America's Stoiv. Book Two . Building Real Life Fnglish Skills . 'Focus 
on News for You" , and Reading for Tomorrow . Publisher information is included in 
the Bibliography on page 223. There are two examples of each learning activity. 
Each activity has a different slant, and each pair represents a simple and a more 
complex level for the reasons described at the beginning of the activity. The 15 
pairs of activities in the pxacket are provided as a reference for trainers. You will not 
want to give volunteers this entire collection: rather. In a training session, focus on 
how to use tv/o or three of these activities. 

Whether tutors have chosen basal texts, fiction, or realia as the reading materials 
for their students, they will need learning activities in addition to those that may 
accompany the text. Even when basal texts and fiction include activities, they 
need to be supplemented by activities that address the students' specific skill 
needs and provide added practice. The activities when applied to realia permit 
the student to build a reading skill within the context of the reading adults 
encounter in everyday life. 



THE TUTOR'S ROLE 

The tutor's role requires teaching skill, knowledge of student needs and capabilities, 
and knowledge of some 5-8 principles. 

At level 5-8, reading is done silently. The tutor shows the learning activity to the 
student before the student reads the targeted materiel. With the requirements of 
the activity in mind, the student may wish to reread the material. The tutor allows 
time for this. The student refers to the material as he carries out the learning 
activity. 

Four Teaching Techniques 

The following four teaching techniques are basic to effective tutoring. 

• modeling; showing the student what to do by performing the task; 

• guided practice: completing a few of the activity items with the student; 

• independent practice: allowing the student to work alone; the tutor gives 
help only when asked. 

• enrichment or remediation: giving the student more complex tasks, or 
reteaching c task he has not mastered. 
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prepared flipchart 9, 
'Four Teaching Techniques' 
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Questioning 

In addition to the above techniques, developing the ability to design questions 
v^hich reach beyond simpi reporting of fact is a continuing task for tutors. 
Handout 4, "Guidelines for Good Questioning" and 'Bloom's Taxonomy of 
Cognitive Skills," on page 213 in the Appendix, is appropriate to give to tutors. 



prepared flipchart 10. 
'Guidelines for Good Questions* 



(guidelines 
for ^ood cjucstions 
tr^okc sore 

• -the. mfssa^^ scntr 

is "the message- 
ir\-t:cndcd 

• evfp/ message- 
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"Bloom's Taxonomy of Cognitive Skills' describes successively higher levels of 
thinking. Level 5-8 tutors need to create questions which stimulate students' 
higher thinking. 



Note to trainer: 

In a v^orkshop you should read through the Guidelines and 
Taxonomy v^/ith v^/orkshop participants and discuss each inclusion. 



1 1 



prepared flipchart 1 1 , 
"Good Questk)r\s' 
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ill. HOW TO USE THE TRAINER RESOURCE PACKET 



The Trainer Resource Packet has a twofold purpose. As an aid to trainers in 
designing 5-6 reading workshops, it includes lists of skills, a collection of activities, 
and examples of realia which are the raw materials for training, tts second purpose 
is to demonstrate the process for designing learning activities to teach the reading 
skills learners need, using reading materials they encounter in everyday life. 



THE TRAINER RESOURCE PAC KET AND WQgKSHOP DESIGN 

The Trainer Resource Packet is a reference for trainers, a source of information to be 
used in designing many different tutor training workshops. You will never give 
volunteers the entire packet. The three packet sections include a wide range of 
reading skills, activities, and examples of realia. To use this information effectively in 
your tutor training workshops, make careful selections, based on tutor needs, from 
the extensive listings in this packet. Each section description below includes an 
example taken from that resource. The examples demonstrate how you can use 
these resources to teach tutors the procedure: putting together a learning 
activity that targets a specific reading skill and uses a particular life-skill reading 
selection. 



TRAINER RESOURCE PACKET SECTION 1: SKILLS NECESSARY IN READING DEVELOPMENT 

The four parts of this extensive list provide the trainer with a range of skills to use in training 
workshops. 

Example: The skill the learner needs to master-arranging ideas and events in 
sequel ^ce-is listed under Study Skills on page 185. 

SECTION 2: LIFE-SKILL REALIA SAMPLER 

You will wont to odd to these five examples of life-skill realia by building your own file of assorted 
everyday reoding material. 

txample: Recipe cord on page 188. 

The tutor asks the learner to choose one of the recipes for making a gelatin dessert. 
A recipe is a good reading selection for developing the skill of sequencing. 

SECTION 3: ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO DEVELOP READING SKILLS 

The 15 pairs of sample learning activities listed here ore models for octivrties to be created by 
tutors. 

Example: 'Sequencing by Strip Stories'. Sample A, page 204. 

To prepare for this activity, the tutor must type the recipe and cut o\S. the sentences 
before the lesson. The learner arranges the cut-outs of each sentence in the recipe he 
has chosen, putting them in correct order. He may check his work ogoinst the recipe 
that he read. This octivity gives the learner practice in sequencing. 
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LEARNING READING SKILLS I N A LIFE-SKILLS CONTEXT 

The procedure for designing activities includes four steps. 

1 . Identify the reading skills a student needs. 

2. Select examples of life-skill realia the student may encounter. 

3. Choose learning activities that focus on the identified reading skills. 

4. Design a learning activity that combines practice of the identified reading 
skills within an appropriate life-skills context. 



5 -8 Reading: A Sampler of Choices for Training 

Handout 5, *A Sampler of Choices for Training', beginning on page 215 in the 
Appendix, includes three examples of reading exercises designed to address 
particular reading skills and to focus on reading materials found in everyday life 
experiences. The reading skills are listed in the upper left corner of the exercise 
sheet. These exercises are meant to provide models for tutors to use in designing 
learning activities for their students. 

The tutor training activHy on the next page uses reading skills, pieces of realia, 
and learning activities from the Trainer Resource Packet to illustrate the 4-step 
procedure. 
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Activity: Using I ifp-$kill R<?gli(:i (Allow at least 20 minutes for steps 1-4.) 

1 . Divide participants into groups of at least three persons. 

2. Give each group a different piece of life-skill realia, two reading skills, 
and examples of learning activities designed to teach those skills 
(see Trainer Resource Packet, Section 3, page 193). 

3. Ask at least one person in each group to plot readability using 
handout 3, "The Fry Graph." 

4. Ask the other group members to write a reading exercise that focuses 
on the reading skills and life-skill realia you have given them. They 
ma,- create their own learning activity or model one after the 
examples from the Trainer Resource Packet. 

5. Ask each group to choose a speaker to tell; 

• the estimated readability of the group's material; 

• what reading skills their exercise focuses on; 

• what kind of exercise they designed; 

• what the group found difficult about this activity. 

After all five speakers have reported their group's experience, encourage 
participants to discuss the use of realia. Look for genera! agreement that 
much life-skill realia is poorly written, and that it is challenging to maintain 
an exercise's focus on certain skills. (These are the reasons workshops should 
provide volunteers with practice in designing and writing good reading 
activities.) 



WORKSHOP EVALUATION 

At the conclusion of a workshop, participants' impressions of the experience are 
fresh. Handout 6, 'Workshop Evaluation," on page 222 in the Appendix, provides 
participants two ways to give the trainer immediate feedback: multiple choice 
answers and completion of open-ended sentences. 

At the workshop's end, participants can only speculate as to how they will use their 
training, and what benefits their students may derive. To find out how and with 
what results tutors have used your workshop training, set up a performance review 
pjocess in which the tutors and their volunteer supervisors can participate. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 



This chapter on intermediate reading skills is meant to be a resource for trainers. 
Correctly used, the information included here will supply sufficient reference 
material for several tutor training workshops designed to respond to the specific 
training needs of tutors who ere teaching adults at reading levels 5-8. Included 
here also are training techniques and activities that provide models for transforming 
the resource information into sound training workshops. Finally, the chapter offers a 
process for incorporating life-skills materials into an adult's reading exercises. 



"Limit the focus of your workshop sessions 
and use the tinne to explain In detail 
and give hands-on practice." 

-Ardith Loustalet Simons 
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Trainer Resource Packet 

Section 1 . ^Skills Necessary in Reading Development' 

Section 2. "Life-skill Realia Sampler' 

Section 3. "Activities Designed to Develop Reading Skills' 

handouts for tutors 
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Trainer Resource Packet 
SECTION 1 

SKILLS NECESSARY IN READING DEVELOPMENT 

page 

Syntax and Semantics Skills 1 82 

Assimilative Reading Skills ]33 
Critical Reading Skills ]83 
Study Skills ] 84 
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Skills Necessary in Reading Development 

SYNTAX AND SEMANTICS SKILLS 

This list identifies skills that will help a reader learn to use the vocabulary and 
grammar that he already knows in order to make predictions when reading. 

Perceive descriotion by noting descriptive words, adjectives. 
Analyze sentence struciure by identifying subject and predicate. 
Recognize usage of parts of speech. 

Analyze language structure by identifying related ideas and by summarizing. 

Classify objects on different levels of abstraction. 

Develop concepts through character interpretations in critical reading. 

Perceive similar concepts (synonyms) and contrasting concepts (antonyms) in 
isolation and in context. 

Recognize definite and indefinite terms. 

Identify and interpret figurative expressions. 

Recognize homographs (woroi, spelled alike but used in different context). 
Recognize homonyms (words that have identical sounds but different spelling). 
Perceive levels of abstraction. 

Recognize guide and signal terms. Examples: furthermore, finally, therefore. 

See sh ifts of m ea ni ng . 
Discriminate between fact and fiction. 
Discriminate between fact and opinion. 
See causal relationships. 
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ASSIMILATIVE READING SKILLS 

This skills list helps the reader organize facts and assinnilate them into the knowledge 
he already has about the way the world is organized. 

Determine sequence of ideas. 

Identify main ideas. 

Identify details. 

CRITICAL READING SKILLS 

Critical skills help the reader to recognize and understand the subtleties of 
the writer. 

Anticipate meaning. 

Perceive relationship between ideas. 

Determine mood. 

Determine author's purpose and intent. 

Determine thw attitude of the author toward his subject (tone). 

Evaluate relevancy of details to the main idea. 

Discriminate between relevant and irrelevant ideas. 

Determine relationship between time and events. 

Interpret characters. 

Interpret humor (ambiguities Jokes). 

Predict outcomes. 

Visualize. 

Discriminate between fact and fiction. 
Use inferences to draw conclusions. 
Draw inferences using cause-effect relationship. 
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Generalize. 

Interpret punctuation and typographical clues. 
Compare two or more sources of information. 

STUDY SKILLS 

Study skills encomposs four general skill areas: when to read, where to find 
information, how information is organized, and versatility in using skills. 

Knowledge of when to read 

Judge when needs can be satisfied by reading. 

Judge when personal and group interests can be satisfied through reading. 

Judge when to use sources such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, maps, charts 
and graphs. 

Judge when to refer to newspapers, magazines and current material. 

Judge when to use more than one reference. 

Acquire skill in the use of other learning aids: listening, observation, 
experimentation, discussion, interpretation of pictures. 

Direct reading toward goal. 

Location of Information 

the title 

the table of contents 
chapter headings 
unit headings 
foreword 
preface 

author's aids (boldfaced subtopics and paragraph summaries) 
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index 

glossary 

footnotes 

bibliographies 

summaries 

maps, charts, tables and other graphic devices 

alphabetizing 

librarian's assistance 

Dev/ey Decimal System 

title cards 

atlas 

encyclopedia 
cross references 
yearbooks 
almanacs 

indices and Reader's Guide 
book reviews 

Organization 

Get main idea of a selection. 
Arrange ideas and events in sequence. 
Decide relevancy of ideas to story. 
Identify main ideas relevant to details. 
Identify details relevant to main ideas. 
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List or make outlines. 

Identify coordinate main ideas. 

Prepare question-type outlines. 

Convert question-type to sentence-type outline. 

Evaluate outlines in terms of use. 

Discriminate topic sentences. 

Summarize. 

Organize information in form of graphs, charts, diagrams and so on. 
Collect references in terms of research problem. 

Versatility 

Adjust rate to purpose. 

Use rapid reading to identify main ideas. 

Use rapid reading to identify sequence of events. 

Read rapidly to classify materials. 

Reread to determine facts and opinions. 

Reread to locate information for outlining purposes. 

Reread to appraise language structure (proofreading). 

Reread for study purposes. 

Reread to form generalizations. 

Apply facts to a problem, 

Follov^ printed directions. 
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I^JTEI?MEDlATE READING Lf E-SWLL RSALIA UhER TO EMPLOYEES 




JOHNQ> HAMMONS HOTELS, Inoorporated 
^ lJi:iivei-sity Park •\^otuW^ S^vn^ 



All Rest Employees are given one meal a day which they are not charged for. 
You are required to punch our when this meal is taken. There is also a break 
sheet on hostess stand of which you are to sign out and in on. No employee 
may take a break without notifying hostess or cashier and time must be noted. 
There are no exceptions to this rule. Any employee who takes break without 
following this will be sent home, of this happens three times you will be 
terminated. 

No employee is allowed to punch in any sooner than five minutes of scheduled 
time to work. You should be dressed in uniform before you arrive at work. 
This hotel does have a dressing room for employees who need. 

If you want a locker to keep your things in you must supply your own lock. 
Only use one that is not being used by another employee. This locker is for 
in and out each shift. When you leave for the day you are to take your lock 
and all belongings home viht you, so the next shift can use the locker. 

Each server on each shift is required to do certain duties on their stations. 
Assigned side work for their station, daily and weekly will be posted in your 



THIS MUST BE DONE REGULAJILY BY EACH SERVER ~ NO EXCEPTIONS, NOT EXCUSES. 

When hostess assigns stations on board it will be followed. No one but hostess 
or manager will change this board. The stations will be rotated on a daily basis. 



area. 



425 West Prospoci Avemic Fort C olHnK. Colorndo 80520 303-482-2e2G 
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Swivel Was 
rocker -$299:^ 



NOW *I49.92 



each 




A <Bd B ^^^^ better reward after a long day than 
to stnk into this generoutiy padded swivel 
rocker and matching ottoman. Both have plush vet- 
vet upholstery of durable nyion treated %vtth Scotch- 
gard* fat>oc protector. Skirts are fylty lined to hang 
straight. Durable hardwood frame with no-sag steel 
sonngs "Was" pnces from our 1989 "A" Home 
Catalog State cotor number from above. 



A Don't fight over the most oomfortabte chair in the 
house. Oijr everyday pnce lets you buy 2, so you 
can both enk;y this swivel rocker with a plush, button- 
tufted back. SwTvels 360* on a sturdy 5-iegged steel 
base. Seat cushion is reversible for longer wear. 
Measures approximately 32Wx36Dx36H in. 
See "N" suffix note on page 1 24. Wt 67 lbs. each. 
1 AP 18701 NH Wu $299.99; NOW *149.92 



D You're never fuHy relaxed until you can put your 
feet up and stretch out. This matching ottoman lets 
you relax in style. Measures approximately 
24Wxl6Dxl5H inches. Wl. 15 Ibe. 
1 AP 18703CH Was $79.99; NOW •63.67 



A variety of counter companions 





Now 
o $98 

ERLC 



74 



Novv/ 
$58.74 



Now 
$105.12 



C thru E "Was" pnces from our 1989 "A' Home 
CatakDg. 

r Padded arm stool adjusts to approximate heights 
between 24 and 30 in. at 2-in. intervals to work well 
at your kftchen counter or bar. Seat swivets a full 360*. 
Chrome^ted steel base and footrest. Vinyl covers 
have doth backing for extra strength. Olefin fabric 
covering offers durable good k)Oks. Back is I6^n. high, 
seat is I7xl9-in. wkie. Partly assembled. 
State cotor number 61 2, 609 or 1 from left Wl. 25 lbs. 
1 AP 2742SCH Was $159.99; NOW •98.74 

n The genuine rattan frame gives this stool a totally 
natural bok. Stool has a le-inch diameter seat and 
a 27-inch seating height. Olefin fabric cover is durabie 
and stylish, vinyl covers are fabhc^pponed for extra 
strength. Imported rattan frame, assembled in USA. 
State cok^r number 1. 609 or 61^ Wl. 11 lbs. 
1 AP 27570LH Was $89.99; NOW '58.74 

C This oak-look hardwood stool is hartdmbbed with a 
lustrous natural laoquer finish. Available in 24-inch 
height for a beautiful addition to your 34 to 38-lnch tall 
kitchen counter or dO^nch height to grace your 40 to 
44-inch tall bar. Bail bearing mechanism alk>ws smooth 
360* swivel. Brasa-plated footring. Back of stool is 
l3-4nch high, seat is a generous idx20 in. wkie. 
See "N" suffix note on page 124. Imported. 

24 inches. Wl. 38 Ibe. ^, a,. ^ ^ 

1 AP22650N Was $199 99, NOWM05.12 

30 inches. Wl 42 lbs. ... . 

1AP22651N Was $199,99; NOW M14.12 



1!^^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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FINGER STYLE 



The most widely accepted right hand position is 
pictured on the right, in this position, rest the 
thumb on the 6th string and rest the index, 
middle, and ring fingers on the 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd strings. (The smallest string is the 1st string.) 
Remember to keep the wrist, hand, and fingers 
relaxed. A triangle should result between the 
thumb, index finger, and strings. 




Finger Style Position 



When using Finger Picks {see the following sec- 
tion on Picks) the hand position is similar. The 
thumb, however, is a little more parallel to the 
strings. We recommend that the student desiring 
to learn Finger Style playing begin without using 
Finger Picks. 




Finger Pick Position 



The flat pick should be held between the thumb 
and first finger. Hold it firmly but not overly 
tight. Keep the hand relaxed. The wrist should 
be arched slightly and relaxed. Finally, the 
♦humb should be almost parallel to the strings. 




j Flat Pick Position 
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ACTIVITIES DESIGNED TO DEVELOP READING SKILLS 

This compilation of activities are a resource for trainers. You will not want to give 
volunteer tutors this entire collection, rather in a training session focus on how to use 
two or three of these activities. 

There are two examples, or 15 pairs, of each learning activity. Each activity has a 
different slant, and each pair represents a simple and more complex level of that 
activity for the reasons described at the beginning of each activity. Sample A v^ill 
alv^ays be the more simple of the pair, and Sample B, the more complex. 



1. Short Answer 

The learner supplies a few words or a couple of sentences to answer a question. 
The question can be oral or written. The answer may also be oral or written. 

Complexity: In Sample A, the answer may be found by reading only one or two 
sentences. In Sample B, the reader must look for the answers across several 
sentences, 

SAMPLE A: Student reads an advertisement offering records and tapes, then 
answers the following: 

1 . How much must you send to join the Columbia Record and Tape Club? 

2. How often will you receive offers of special selections? regular selections? 

3. If you want the selection of the month, what do you do? 

4. When can you cancel your membership? 

SAMPLE B: Student reads a narrative about Martin Luther King, Jr., then answers the 
following: 

1 . Whom did Martin Luther King, Jr. marry? 

2. A black woman refused to give her seat to a white person. 
What was her name? 

3. What did the Civil Rights Act of 1964 say? 
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2. Cloze Procedure 

The learner supplies words in context. Words may come from a given list or learner 
relies on memory or knowledge of context to supply the words. 

Complexity: Because the words to fill in the blanks are listed on the exercise for 
Sample A, it is easier than Sample B where the reader must supply the missing 
words from memory. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads a narrative about Martin Luther King, Jr., then fills in the 
blanks in the following with words from the list below. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. worked to change the bus law in Alabama. 

He told black people not to ride on . After a year, the law was . 

King proved that laws could be changed . 

buses 
peacefully 
Montgomery 
changed 



SAMPLE B: Student reads a recipe, then completes the statements about the 
recipe. No cues are given. Student must reread or rely on memory for the words. 

^ • One of tomato sauce is needed for this dish. 

2. The rice should be when it is added. 

3. The whole kernel corn should be when it is added. 

4. Brown and in a pan. 
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3. Matching 

The learner matches two words or related ideas by means of drawing lines or 
supplying a letter in a blank. 

Complexity: To find the answers for Sample B, the reader must be able to 
draw inferences from the text and must read more than the reader completing 
Sample A. 

SAMPLE A: Student studies about state abbreviations and ZIP codes, then draws a 
line to match the traditional abbreviation with the new two-letter one. 

Tenn. KY 

Fla. TN 

Ga. GA 

Ky. FL 

SAMPLE B: Student reads weekly news stories, then matches each statement with 
the name of a speaker by placing the letter in the appropriate blank. 

1 . "We wanted it to be easy and fun." 

2. "No+hing goes on that I don't know about." 

3. "^He began making threats against his father." 

4. "They hove the know-how to do the job." 

a. Frank Ogden 

b. Edith Haas 

c. Beth Broinord 

d. Dr. Robert Willix 
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4. Same-or-Dlfferent 



The learner is given two sentences related to the same reading material. Learner 
must decide if the meaning of the sentences is the same or different. 

Complexity: The information to complete Sample A is drawn from straightforward 
narrative while the information for Sample B, derived from forms, requires the reader 
to make decisions. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads weekly news stories, then decides if the following pairs of 
sentences are the same or different and signifies S or D in the blank. 



1 . It will be tough to replace Pete Rozelle as football commissioner. 
Pete Rozelle was a very tough foo' ball commissioner. 

2. The worst oil spill in U.S. history came from the wreck of the Exxon Valdez. 
The wreck of the Exxon Valdez caused a serious oil spill. 



SAMPLE B: Student studies and fills out job applications, then decides if the 
following pairs are the same or different by supplying 'yes' or 'no'. 

Are these the same? 

resume letter of application 

last name surname 

date of birth birthdate 



position desired 



experience 
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5. True/False Statements 

The learner is given statements related to reading material. Learner must decide if 
the statement is true or false, based on the reading passage. 

Complexity: In Sample A the reader does not need to make inferences to answer 
the questions. The answers to Sample B require inferences. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads a news story about testing for illegal drug use, then 
marks each statement true or false. Student may be instructed to correct false 
statements. 

1 . The U.S. Supreme Court has approved testing of some workers for illegal 
drug use. 

2. It says workers involved in public safety or low enforcement may be 
tested. 

3. The government may soon test up to five million workers. 



SAMPLE B: Student reads a passage about famous American doctors. Student is 
instructed to write T next to each sentence that is true, and F next to each one that 
is false. 

1 . Charles Drew made medicine for polio. 

2. Charles Drew helped hospitals start blood banks. 

3. Today, only hospitals in the United States have blood banks. 

4. Jonas Salk put his polio medicine on pieces of sugar. 
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6. Multiple Choice 

The learner is given a statement which requires him to supply an ending or an 
answer. The learner must choose the most appropriate answer from the choices 
listed. 

Complexity: While Sample A only requires the reader to look for factual 
information, answering Sample B questions correctly requires that the reader 
make choices to choose the best meaning for the context. Sample B uses critical 
reading skills. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads a new car warranty, then completes the following. 
Student is directed to write the letter that best completes the statement. 

1 . Buick guarantees it will repair 

a. all new Buicks 

b. 1982 Buick cars 
0. all GM cars 

d, 1982 GM cars 

2. Repairs will be made by 

a. the GM Corporation 

b. any mechanic you choose 

c. your Buick dealer 

d. any Buick dealer 



SAMPLE B: Student reads weekly news stories, then chooses the synonym for the 
underlined word. Student is directed to circle his choice. 

1 . It's a complex job to find chemicals to replace CFCs. (agreeable, 
difficult, sad) 

2. An adult does not fit our usual image of a child of divorce, (custom, 
problem, mental picture) 



2" 
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7. Scrambled Sentences 

The learner is given a sentence in which each word or group of words is out of 
sequence. The learner must rewrite the sentence as it pertains to related reading. 

Complexity: Because Sample A osks the reader to sequence groups of words 
rather than single words, it is easier than Sample B. 

SAMPLE A: The student reads a weekly news story, then is instructed to rewrite the 
following sentences correctly. The student may look back at the story. 

1 . affect / Studies show / and behavior / the changing seasons / our moods 

2. more than others / the lives / control / The seasons / of some people 

3. people / may need / to light / Scientists say / with indoor jobs / more 
exposure 

SAMPLE B: Student reads a hislory lesson concerning trade unions. After reading, 
the student is given mixed-up sentences and instructed to write them correctly. 

1. workers factory Many were immigrants, poor 

2. laws wanted Gompers Sam help to people, working 
Z. belong labor unions, to Millions workers of 
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8. Jumbled Words 

The learner is given vocabulary words in scrambled form. He must rewrite the words 
correctly based on the preceding reading assignment. 

Complexity: The reader can draw clues from the context in Sample A to help him 
unscramble the words. In Sample B, the reader has no clues, only unsequenced 
letters. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads o weekly news story, then completes the following 
activity. The student is instructed to unscramble each word in the list, then use the 
words to fill in the sentences at ii le right. 

mowr 1 . btudies soy the South Pole was once a region. 

carnotAcit 2. Scientists discovered the remains of a huge bird in . 

roesh 3. The terror bird could run faster than a . 

SAMPLE B: Student reads about World War II and locates the Allied countries on a 
mop. The student then unscrambles the names of the countries and practices 
correctly locating them on on unmarked mop. 

troGe nitaBir craFen 

denitU tosSet asusiR 



2. ; 
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9. Answer and Question 

The learner reads a passage, then completes an exercise wherein he must supply 
an appropriate question for an answer pertaining to the passage. 

Complexity: In Sample A, the reader can write the question directly from the 
narrative, while in Sample B he must generate the language for the question. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads a weekly news story, then is instructed to write a question 
for each answer. 

1 . that poverhy' is a problem in their country 



2. about 20 percent of their citizens 



SAMPLE B: Student reads and practices filling out health records and 
questionnaires. As a follow-up activity, he writes the question fc each answer 
given. 

1. Q: 

A: I'mS'ir. 

2. Q: 

A: I weigh about 160 pounds. 

3. Q: 

A: i have never had allergies. 
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10. Sequencing by Time Line 

The learner must estimate time in relation to events by locating events on a time 
line representation. 



Complexity: The reader con find the answers for Sample A directly from the text. 
To complete Sample B, the reader must take information from one graphic form 
and convert it to fit into a different form. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads history story of early aviation. He is instructed to look at 
the dates on the time line below and write the numbers 1,2,3,4 next to the 
sentences to show correct order. 

19C)0 1910 1920 1930 1940 

l-M!M!M|il'li!M|||!l!l!M||i;i:MM:| 

1903 1927 1932 1937 



ERIC 



Amelia Earhart tried to fly around the world in 1937. 

Charles Lindbergh flew alone from New York to Paris in 1927. 

Amelia Earhart flew alone across the Atlantic Ocean in 1932. 

The Wright brothers' airplane first flew in 1903. 

SAMPLE B: Student reads work schedules for certain jobs in the service divisior, of a 
company. He then labels a time line according to the schedules. 

«:00 9:00 ^10:00 11:00 12:00 

\ 




Service clerk and service technician report to work at 8:00 a.m. dolly. 

Customer ser/ice representative reports to work at 10:00 a.m. daily. 

Service technician may take a break at 10:00 and the service clerk may take 
a break at 10:30 daily. 



21^ 
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1 1 . Sequencing by Strip Storie$ 

Learner reads about a sequence of events, then places each sentence in the story 
in proper sequence by hand. 

(Before class, for exercise Sample A, the tutor cuts a copy of the story into strips, 
with one complete sentence on each strip. For exercise Sample B, the tutor writes 
on strips of paper key sentences inferred from a reading passage.) 

Complexity: Sample A requires the reader to place story strips in order using as a 
model the story he has just read. Sample B asks the reader to draw inferences from 
a reading selection and then place inferential statements in sequence. 

SAMPLE A: The student reads a passage and is given each sentence in the 
passage on a strip of paper. He places the strips on the table in the proper order. 



Brown hamburger and onions in a pan. 



Add tomato sauce and water. 








Add green beans, rice and corn. 



Heat to simmer. 



SAMPLE B: The student reads a passage and is given several key sentences inferred 
from the passage on strips of paper. Student manipulates strips into appropriate 
order. 



To begin the repair, you need to put the car on jacks. 



You must have the proper socket wrench to remove the part. 



It is possible to rebuild the part if a new one isn't available. 
To replace the part, you need new, unused bolts. 
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12. Write A Headline Aitle 

Learner reads a news story or reading passage, then writes several possible 
headlines or titles related to the piece. Like the editor's or author's headings, the 
possibilities should be of varying lengths while capturing the essence of the article 
or passage. 

Complexity; Sample A provides main ideas to the reader. Sample B requires the 
reader to identify the main ideas in order to write good titles, write 5 titles, choose 
his favorite, and justify his choice in writing. 

SAMPLE A: The student reads a weekly news story, then completes the follow-up 
exercise with these directions: Each statement below gives the main idea of a story 
from this week's paper. After each one, write the headline that belongs to the 
story. 

1 . Experts hove drown up a plan for better air safety in the U.S. 



2. Rising prices have caused serious riots in cities of Venezuela. 



SAMPLE B: The student is given a reading passage or story with the title concealed. 
After reading, he is asked to write five possible titles for the story, choose a personal 
favorite, and tell why it's the best. 



2l 
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13. Crossword Puzzles 



Learner completes crossword puzzles with words supplied or not supplied. 

Complexity: The clues for the crossword come directly from the narrative in 
Sample A, Sample B does not include as much indexed help as Sample A, 

SAMPLE A: Learner reads a newspaper story., then completes the puzzle looking 
bock at the story for help. 




Across 

1 . A poisonous substance once used to make mirrors was . 

3. A may or may not help you improve your self-image. 

5. Some early mirrors were made by placing tin sheets over plate 

glass. 

6. Mirrors today are made by placing a solution of silver on glass. 

7. Human beings probably saw their first images in . 

Down 

1 . Polished was used for mirrors in the Middle Ages. 

2. Mirrors were used in ancient Greece, Rome, and . 

4. The word means 'to send back an image." 
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SAMPLE B: Student reads a news story, then completes the puzzle. He must choose 
words from the ones supplied, although one will not be used. When the puzzle is 
finished, the vertical block will answer the question: "What serious illness can result 
from a severe case of measles?" 



! i ! 



cough 
spread 
hearing 
months 



danger 
weak 
measles 
doctor 



vaccine 
rubella 



1 . Measles spots soon , 



over a person's body. 



2. A word that means the same as "risk" Is 



3. The common nine-day measles is called 



4. One early symptom of measles is a hacking . 

5. A severe case of can be fatal. 

6. A person at risk should check with a about a vaccine. 

7. People who were vaccinated before the age of 1 5 are at risk. 

8. A is a substance given by injection to prevent disease. 

9. Between 1 956 and 1980 some people got vaccines that were too 
to prevent measles. 
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14. Classification 

Learner must group facts or ideas according to similarity or commonality. 

Complexity: In Sample A, the reader only t^os to read, organize, and list. In 
contrast. Sample B requires tt^e reader to moke critical judgements about criteria 
for editorials and for news stories. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads a st^ort narrative description of a circus performance, 
including all the things there were to watch and experience. Then he is ir^tructed 
to classify the information in the paragraph under the following headings: 

Floor Acts 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Aerial Acts 

4. 

5. 

6. 

SAMPLE B: Student studies about news stories ana editorials. As a follow-up activity, 
the student must decide if the following statements belong in a news story or in on 
editorial and circle the response. 

1 . Property taxes should not be the way to pay for schools. 
Editorial News Story 

2. More freeways will bring more business to the downtown area. 
Editorial News Story 

3. The city council voted 9-6 in favor of creating a city pork. 
Editorial News Story 
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15. Write A Photo Caption/Cartoon Caption 

Learner reads a passage which has a photo, an illustration, or a cartoon related to 
the reading. He writes the appropriate caption. 

Complexity: Because photographs are less abstract than symbols, the Sample A 
task of captioning a photo is easier than writing a caption for a symbol in Sample B. 

SAMPLE A: Student reads a narrative of the life and deeds of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
He writes the caption for the following photo: 




SAMPLE B: Student reads a weekly news story concerning citizen groups which 
have organized to fight crime in large cities. He writes the caption for the 
following cartoon: 




Sources: 

"'Focus on News for You.' New Readers Press. 
BuildlnQ Rfi Ql Life English Skills . Starkey and Penn. 
AmericQ^s Storv. ThP C omplete Edrtior] Vivian Bernstein. 
Peodno for Tomorrow ^qqU 3 Beech and McCarthy. 
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HANDOUTS FOR TUTORS 



page 



"Progress in Intermediate (5-8) Reading: Sannple Texts" 164 

"Progress in Intermediate (5-8) Reading: Diagram' 165 

"Ttie Fry Graph" 212 
'Guidelines for Good Questioning" 

and "Bloom's Taxonomy of Cognitive Skills' 213 

"A Sampler of Choices for Training" (6 pages) 215 

"Workshop Evaluation" 222 



• 
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Th3 Fry Graph 
for estimating readability 

by Edward Fry, Rutgers University Reading Center, New Brunswick, NJ 



Average number of syllables per 100 words 
Short words Long words 

108 112 116 120 124 128 132 136 1 40 144 148 152 156 160 164 168 172 




Expanded Directions for Working Readability Graph 

1 . Randomly select three (3) sample passages and count out 100 words each, beginning with the 
beginning of a sentence. Do count proper nouns, initializotiorts and numerals. 

2- Count the number of sentences in the hundred words, estimating length of the fraction of the 
last sentence to the nearest one-tenth. 

3. Count the total number of syllables in the 100-word passage. If you don't have a hand counter 
available, an easy way is to simply put a mark above every syllable over each word, then when 
you get to the end of the passage, count the number of marks. Small calculators can also be 
used as counters by pushing numeral 1 , then pushing the + sign for each word or syllable when 
counting. 

4. On the graph, identify the point where the lines for average sentence length and average 
number of syllables intersect. The area where dot is plotted will give you the approximate grade 
level. 

5 If a great deal of variability is found in syllable count or sentence count, putting more samples 
into the average is desirable. 

6. A word is defined as a group of symbols with a space on either side; thus, Joe, IRA, 1945 and & 
are each one word. 

A syllable is defined as a phonetic syllable. Generally, there are as many syllables as vowel 
sounds. For example, stopped is one syllable and wanted is two syllables. When counting 
syllables for numerals and initializations, count one syllable for each symbol. For example, 1940 
fs four syllables, IRA is three syllables, and & is one syllable. 

-oagpteo fronr A Resource R^f. fr^ r Teochirxp Reading in the Content Arens Pauline V Hodges 1980 
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GUIDELINES FOR GOOD QUESTIONING 

1 . Be precise; ambiguity will cause a wide variety of answers and confusion will be 
Tn© r©sulT. 

2. Ask questions often. Do not wait until test Time. 

3. Allow sufficient time for the student to respond before supplying the answer. 

4. Respond to all answers in a positive manner, even if the answer is incorrect. 

5. Correct wrong answers in a manner that will increase the student's confidence. 

6. Encourage the students to ask questions of the teacher and of other students in 
the learning center or classroom. 

7. Be sure your questions which are on the literal level are dependent on what is 
stated in the passage. 

8. Make sure the questions regarding facts are relevant and not just trivia. 

9. Phrase inferential and evaluative questions in such a way that "yes" or "no* 
would not be the correct answer. 

1 0. Make evaluative questions relevant to the everyday life needs of your students. 

DART: Developing Adult Reading in Texas North Texas State University 1977 



BLOOM'S TAXONOMY OF COGNITIVE SKILLS 
for creating questions to challenge hiigher thinking 

EVALUATION— formation of value judgement based on criteria 
Learner can: choose, evaluate, debate, decide 

SYNTHESIS— combination of Ideas Into new, original thinking 
Learner can: organize, predict, invent, imagine 



ANALYSIS— separation of information into parts 

Learner can: categorize, classify, separate, compare/contrast 



APPLICATION— use of knowledge in new situations 
Learner can: apply, practice, solve, use 



COMPREHENSION-interpretation of information, finding meaning 
Learner can: describe, explain, paraphrase, s jmmarize 



KNOWLEDGE- recall of information 
Learner con: name, identify, tell, state 
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A SAMPLER OF CHOICES FOR TRAINING 

(6 pages) 

Vacuum Cleaner Repairs 

realia 

exercise 
Help Wanted Ads 

realic 

exercise 
T.V. Program Guide 

realia 

exercise 



2': 

--activities designed by Kathleen Santopietro 
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Vacuum Cleaner Repairs 



Most vacuum cleaners get a lot of 
abuse. They are hauled atx.t merci- 
lessly by their electric cords, to the 
cords" damage. They are allowed to 
swallow hairpins and buttons, which 
clog nozzles and hoses. They are 
usee on newly shampooed— and still 
aamp— rugs, and so pick up moist 
dirt that gets into motors. Yet. when 
a cleaner malfunctions, the problem 
IS often easily solved. 

The most common complaint is in- 
aaeauate suction, which is generally 



the result of failure to empty or re- 
place the dust bag. A nearly full bag 
reduces the air flow. If the bag is not 
the source of the trouble, a clogged 
hose may be. To check a hose for 
blockage, disconnect it. turn on the 
cleaner's motor, and place a hand 
over the air intake. If the pull on your 
hand is strong, the hose is the prob- 
lem. To clear a hose, attach it to the 
cleaner's outlet port, take the ma- 
chine outdoors and turn it on to blow 
out the debris. Pins and paper clips 
caught crosswise are almost Impos- 
sible to dislodge— check for them by 
I dropping a quarter through the hose. 



If blowing fails, you can carefully 
poke either a broom handle or a 
length of heavy plastic-coated wire 
through the cleaner's hose. 

If clogging recurs frequently, you 
probably need a new hose, which is i 
simple to install (right). If neither dust 
bag nor hose is at fault, check the 
gaskets for holes or bnttleness. Re- 
place worn gaskets. 

If the motor will not start, the cord 
may be faulty. To check or repair it. : 
see pages 186-187. On an upright, j 
the drive belt may stretch or beater- : 
brush bristles may wear— replacing I 
may be necessary (below). \ 




DRIVE BELT 
BEATER BRUSH 



METAL SURFACE 



MOTOR - 
SHAFT PULLEY 



1 Removing a stretched drive belt 

Lay the cieaner on trje floor, bottom uc Re- 
movetne oeitcover Diate Note wnetner tne 
belt IS stretcned flat, or is twisted: a new one 
must go in tne same way Lift tne oeit from 
the moior-snaft Duiiey. remove tne Deater 
brusn and slide tne belt off 

2 Inserting a new drive belt 

Place a new belt m tne center groove of tne 
beater brusn. snao tne orusn into olace 
Remove bits of old rubber from tne pulley 
ana stretcn tne belt around it- align tne side 
nearest the metal surface with the arrow on 
that surface. Replace the cover 



ERLC 




1 Taking apart a worn beater brush 

B'-ushes o! some Deate^s unscrew others 
s-.ac oui ct the nczzie cavity A metai Diaie 
cove's eac*^. e^c c* the oeate'' brush Graso 
:re oiaies a^c twis: tne'^ oooostie o^'ec- 
: c^s 'c'^Cv^ One c* r-e meta Diates wiii 



2 Loosening the second end plate 



At the end where the plate has unscrewed 
use a screwonver to ory off an inner metal 
flange With the screwcrivers handle, tao 
tne orotruCing enc ct a shaft housed m the 
oeaie'-orush core Tms releases tne Diaie 
ai tne otner enc of tne Deate" orus?^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Vacuum Cleaner Repairs 

VocABUL/>,RY Development 
Context Clues 



Name 



Date 



Vacuum Cleaner Repairs/Changing Belts 

Most vacuum cleaners get a lot of 1 , They are 2 around by their cords. 

bod treatment carried 

They are run over hairpins, buttons, pins and paper dips that can 3 the hose. When 

stop up 

a vacuum ^ it can be easily 5 , 
doesn't work fixed 

The problem may be 6 suction. It can be caused by a 7 dust baq or It 

rot enough overflowing 

con be a 8 hose, 
clogged 

One simple repair is to replace a drive belt. First, 9 the belt ^0 plate, H 

take off protection ' raise 

the Old belt from the pulley. Lift the beater brush. Then, slide the old belt off the brush, 

then _12 a new bel+ in the center 13 of the beater brush. 14 the beater 
P"-"' indentation Line up 

brush with the arrows and snap it back into place. 15 the belt back over the oullev 

Pull ^ ^ ' 

Put the cover plate back and try the new belt. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

l"^ 

1 1. 

12. 

13. 

14. 



A. 


align 


B. 


clog 


C. 


stretch 


D. 


hauled 


E. 


full 


F. 


groove 


G. 


place 


H. 


remove 


1. 


malfunctions 


J. 


blocked 


K. 


lift 


L. 


repaired 


M. 


cover 


N. 


inadequate 


O. 


abuse 




0 



(^1 



9; J aBoG 
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Help Wanted Ads 

Recalling Datails Name . 

Drawing Conclusions 

Following Directions SS# 

Vocabulary Development 

1 . What is the date of this paper? 

2. Find the FULL TIME Police Patrol position. 

Where is this job? What are the job requirements? 

3. Find the JOB CORP ad. 

Should you go in for an appointment? 

4. How many jobs dealing with electronic assembly are there? 

5. Can you call about the HIRING PART TIME dishwasher job? 

6. What jobs would you apply for? 

If you were qualified for any of these jobs, which one would you choose? Why? 

7. Write the words for these abbreviations. 

exp. ^ 

Mon. 

no. 

EOE 

appt. 

St. 

WPM 

$4.00/hr 

dist. ^ 

wknds. 

8. Write a help wanted ad that describes a job you would like and are qualified 
for. Give the job title, requirements, rate of pay, benefits, phone number and 
application process. 



9. Write a help wanted ad for the IDEAL JOB. Use your imagination. Write about 
any job that sounds great to you. 

2'- 
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T.V. Program Guide 

Name 

Date — 



Recalling Details 
Scanning 

Drawing Conclusions 
Summarizing 



1 . What's the date of this schedule? 

2. Does this schedule begin at 5:00 a.m.? 

3. What movie is on channel 9 at 7:00? 

4. What movie is on channel 4 at 8:00? 

5. What can you v^atch at 6:00? Which one do you chose? 

6. Find "Big Bird in Japan" on channel at 8:00. 
Will you see the v^^hole story tonight? 

7. Find "A Very British Cop' on channel 6 at 8:00. Will you see the whole story 
tonight? 

8. What's your favorite program on Monday nights? Why? 

9. Fill in this Monday night schedule v^ith your choices. You can make up new 
programs or use your favorties. 

Time 



Channel 
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1 0. Write the name of a program you watched this week. Summarize the story or 
content in two or three sentences. 



'3. 
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Workshop Evaluation 

Trainer's name Date 

Location of training 

Participant (check one) Teacher Administrator Aide Volunteer 

Number of years' experience in adult education Specify: 

Part A 



Directions: Circle the response in eoch category which best expresses your 
reaction. 

1 . The organization and structure of the workshop were clear and easy to follow. 
Yes, definitely Pretty much Not really Absolutely not 

2. There was a lot of practical, usable information presented in this workshop. 

Yes, definitely Pretty much Not really Absolutely not 

3. The trainer was focused and enthusiastic in presenting the content of the workshop. 
Yes, definitely Pretty much Not really Absolutely not 

4. Overall, I thought the quality of the presentation was... 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 

Pal B 

Directions: Complete the following thoughts. 
1 . I liked the presentation because... 



2. I thought the presentation could have been improved by,,. 



3. I want someone to know... 



THANKS FOR COMING! 

-designed by Ardith Loustalet Simor>$ 
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Chapter 7 
Tutor Training Workstiop 



TEACHING WRITING AS A PROCESS 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Betty Kuetiner 



^ PURPOSES: 

To dennonstrate writing as a fornn of expression 
available to all language users 
and 

to practice writing in a naturally-sequenced process 
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GLOSSARY 



brainstorming: a prewriting technique; listing all the ideas that come to mind 
relating to a given topic. (Described in handout 2, "A Plethora of Prewriting/) 

clustering: a prewriting technique; a method of organizing visually the ideas 
generated by brainstorming; an alternative to listing. (Described in handout 2, 
A Plethora of Prewriting.') 

drafting: the second step in the writing process; putting organized ideas into 
conventional written form. 

freewriting: a prewriting technique; writing continuously for a specified period of 
time. (Described in handout 2. *A Plethora of Prewriting" and handout 3. 
Freewriting.") 

Interviewing: a form of the prewriting technique of questioning; asking the writer 
a series of questions designed to reveal his ideas or feelings about a subject. 
(Interviewing is described in handout 2. * A Plethora of Prewriting/ and handout 4, 
"Interviewing Your Peers.") 

Language Experience Approach: student-centered teaching which uses the 
student's own language as a basis for instructional material and exercises. 
(The Language Experience Approach is described in Chapter 5.) 

plethora: a great abundance. 

recursive: (of the writing process) repeatable in port or in whole, as needed. 

responding: a part of sharing; the reader provides feedback to the writer. 

revision: the step in the writing process following drafting; mak ng changes in 
response to feedback. 

sharing: the fourth step in the writing process; an audience hears or reads the 
writer's composition and responds. 

showing: a responding technique; the reader uses metaphor to describe how she 
felt or what she thought of as she read the writer's composition. 

summarizing: a responding technique; the reader puts in her own words her 
understanding of the writer's main points. 
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telling: a responding technique; the reader says what she found most striking or 
memorable in the writer's composition. 

underlining: a responding technique; the reader draws a line under parts of the 
writer's composition that she found particularly impressive* 

writer's block: an experienced writer's inability to effectively generate, organize or 
draft subject material. 
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MATERIALS CHECKLIST 




black waterbase markers and optional colors for flipcharts 
pencils and paper for participants 
overhead projector 



a VCR and TV if you are presenting Section III video. 

The Process of Writing: What Works for Teachers and Students . 

See Bibliography, page 267. 



prepared flipcharts (2) 



1 . *Writing Is Easy" 

2. "Never Ask a Student" 




group response flipcharts (3) 

1 . "Writing Cluster" 

2. 'Three Misconceptions about Writing" 

3. "Review" 

^ y transparencies (6) 

1 . "Writing as a Process" 

2. Trainer's Sample of Freewriting 

3. "Responding to Writing Worksheet" (handout 5) 

4. "Student Writing Sample" (handout 7) 

5. Trainer's Sample of "Responding to Writing Worksheet" (handout 5) 

6. Trainer's Response on a copy of "Student Writing Sample" (handout 7) 

2r: 
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handouts (12) 

1 . 'Writing as a Process' 

2. "A Plethora of Prewriting Activities' 

3. "Freewriting" 

4. "Inten/iewing Your Peers' 

5. " Responding to Writing Worksl^eet' 

6. "Reacting to a Piece of Writing' 

• Note to Trainer: 
Make 2 copies of handout 6 for each participant. 

7. "Student Writing Sample' 

8. "Bibliography" 

Handouts 9-12 are additional teactiing t^elps you may 
wish to give your participants at the workshop's conclusion. 

9. "Learning through Response' 

10. "Writing Techniques" 

1 1 . "Simple Writing Activities' 

12. "More ideas for Writing" 
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PREPARATION 
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You Will Need to Make 



2 prepared fiipcharts 

3 group response fiipcharts 
6 transparencies 

copies of 12 handouts (Handouts 9-12 are optionoL) 

Make sure your workshop is provided with an overhead projector and sufficient 
cord to reach an electrical outlet. 

Generate your own example of freewriting to share with participants. Review 
Section IV, *The Writing Process/ and handout 3, "Freewriting/ Your example of 
Freewriting will be displayed as transparency 2. 

Write your responses to handout 7, "Student Writing Sample* on a copy of 
"Responding to Writing Worksheet/ handout 5. Your filled-in copy of handout 5 wilt 
be displayed as transparency 5. 



Note to trainer: | 

A copy of handout 5 completed by the workshop's originator ; 
is provided on page 256 in the Appendix, for you to examine, i 
It is not meant as a substitute for your own written responses, i 
: which you will share with your workshop participants. 



Make a transparency of your completed handout 5. 

Underiine '^good bits" on a copy of handout 7. 

Make transparency 6 from your completed handout 7, 
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Transparencies 1,3,4, 5, and 6 are made from copies of handouts. Transparency 2 
is created by you, the trainer. 



transparencies made fron^; handouts 

See Appendix, poge 247. 

1. "Writing as a Process" (handout 1) 

3. "Student Writing Sample" (handout?) 

4. "Responding to Writing Worksheet" (handout 5) 

5. Trainer's Sample of "Responding to Writing 
Worksheet" (handout 5) 

6. Trainer's Response on "Student Writing Sample" 
(handout 7) 

transparency to be created by you 

2. Trainer's Sample of Freewriting 



IF YOU ARE PRESENTING SECTION III 

Watch the videotape presentation. The Process of Writing: What W orks for Students 
and Teachers . Take notes for your Section III introductory and follow-up discussions. 

Make sure you hove a VCR and a TV in good working order, and sufficient cord to 
reach on electrical outlet. 
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TEACHING WRITING AS A PROCESS 



'I never do the same thing twice.' 

— Betty Kuehner 



1. INTRODUCTION 



ERIC 



"WRITING IS EASY" 

The quotation on prepared flipchart 1 , "Writing Is Easy,' appealed to the 
workshop's originator because it humorously expresses an aspect of her own 
and many others' writing experience. Turn to prepared flipchart 1 , or present a 
different reflection on writing to open your workshop. If you choose this one, 
tell your participants that a writer by the name of Gene Fowler was once quoted 
as saying: 



n 



prepared flipchart 1 , 
'Writing Is Easy' 




all you c^a 

4\n€. cirops of t>)ood 
{o^yy^ on your for^\\fO^, 



Almost even/one has experienced the pain sometimes associated with writing. 
Acknowledge those in the group who hove struggled in this way. Tell participants 
that the purpose of this workshop is to help us rediscover writing and demystify ttie 
process of writing. 2 ^ j 
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PERSONAL INTRODUCTION 

Introduce yourself, your personal experience with writing, and your personal 
motivation for presenting this material at this time. 

Note to Trainer: \ 

A personal anecdote is always a good warm-up to build rapport 
' with your audience. 



Activity: Brainstornning and Clustering 

Invite your participants to get in the mood for writing by doing a little brainstorming. 
1 . Explain how brainstorming is done. 



; Note to trainer: 

This is described in handout 1 , *A Plethora of Prewriting." 
Do not give participants handout 1 yet. 

2. Tell your participants to think of the word writing. Ask them what words, 
ideas, images it brings to mind— both positive and negative. Ask them 
what they think of when they hear this word. 

3. Turn to group response fliochart 1 , "Writing Cluster,' and write participants' 
responses on it. 

4. Explain that what you are doing is clustering, which gives visual form to 
brainstormed ideas. 

5. Circle each new word or phrase that your participants offer; connect the 
new circle to the nucleus word writing by a line. 

6. Allow brainstorming to go on for only a couple of minutes. The group 
probably will offer some words such as painful, grammar, frustrating, scary. 
If not, add a few words reflecting this aspect of writing. 

7. Ask your participants if they see any patterns or groupings of ideas 
emerging from these random words about writing. Do they think that this 
activity presents writing as an enjoyable or a frustrating task? Do they see 
some words that identify it as primarily concerned with form or type of 
expression? 

8. Allow brainstorming to proceed until the group's responses dwindle, and 
participants seem aware that this random offering of ir^eas has resulted in 
some possibilities for categorizing. 

9. Explain that the time to stop brainstorming and begin /writing is when 

O patterns begin to emerge and the impulse to put do* .n thoughts occurs. 
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group response flipchart 1 . 

•Writing Cluster/ witti examples of responses 



[_ J^ Po\n\ out again that this brainstorming technique you and your participants have 
used is called clustering. It is a prewriting activity designed to generate ideas for 
writing. A member of your group, or a student writer could take what the group 
has generated here and use it as a starting point for a paragraph on writing. 
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ki. RECOGNIZING WRITING AS A PROCESS 



MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT WRITING 

OWhen we don't know how to do something, we may feel intimidated by the 
prospect of doing it. When we have the mistaken idea that success depends on o 
special talent we lock, we may feel there's no point in even trying. Spend a few 
minutes now discussing three common, trouble-causing misconceptions about 
writing. These are the bugaboos of beginning— and even experienced— writers. 
The writing process is designed to dispel them. 

, I Turn to group response flipchort 2, *Three Misconceptions about Writing.' 

; Note to trainer: 

] Only the heading is written in advance. You will not be eliciting 
' responses from the group, but listing points as you discuss them. ; 
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Complete group response flipchort 2, listing and discussing one at a time the 
-following three mistaken assumptions about writing: 




compteted group response flipchort 2, 
*Three Misconceptions about Writing' 



TbrCdL Misconceptions 

+AWnt or c^Atiy- 
• Goo^ tor\V>n^ is 

proc«S9 » 
WRlTt THE FINISHED P|?oOU^. 
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THE PPOCgSS APPROACH 

The purpose of tl 
language users. 



j' The purpose of this workshop is to present writing as a process available to all 



Two principles guide the writing process: 

* The purpose of writing Is to convey ideas and 
experience to others— to communicate. 

* Beginning writers have the same raw materials 
as experienced writers. 



Place transparency 1 . "Writing as a Process/ on the overhead projector. At this 
( 1 y time display only the text on the top half of the page. Discuss each point. 

• deals directly with the complaint of nothing to write about by fostering 
techniques— such as clustering— to develop the student's own material 
to write about; 

• deemphasizes grammar and spelling; 

• explores the student's own voice; 

• follows a natural sequence incorporating the student's knowledge of 
oral language. 

^-^^ 

^^•T invite questions and observations from participants. Ask your audience how 

many ore familiar with the approach to writing as a process. Invite participants' 
comments on this approach. 
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III. VIDEOTAPE PRESENTATION 

(Optional) 

DEMONSTRATION: THE PROCESS OF WPITING 

Introduce the videotape. The Process of Writing: Whfjt Works for Students and 
Teachers, it shows students and teachers working together to develop writing skills. 
Suggest viewers pay special attention to the facts that the students learn to write 
by writing and fhe teactiers write witti ttte students. Suggest that as they watch, 
they make notes of questions or comments for discussion after the film. 

After you've shown the videotape, ask open-ended questions such as, 

'What interested or most impressed you in this presentation?" 

"What did you learn about teaching writing?' 

'What principles or techniques could you use in your teaching situation?" 
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IV. THE WRITING PROCESS 



T~l When tutor and student work together in the writing process, each one increases 
^ his ability to communicate with others. Less obviously, but of equally profound 

importance, each person's very way of thinking is changed: cognitive skills develop 
as writer and reader must become aware of their own thinking processes. 



Display the illustration on the bottom half of transparency 1 , ^Writing as a Process.* 



CO 

"7 



9^ 



Explain that writing is the result of an entire process of prewriting, drafting, revising 
and sharing. 

If you have included Section liL refer to the videotape presentation as you discuss 
writing as a process. 

Point out that the writing process is recursive, that is, the writer may return to any 
step at any time in the writing process. By breaking the process into steps, the 
student will find the writing task more manageable and rewarding. As a multi-step 
process, the act of writing becomes more accessible to all language users. 



1 Give participants handout 1 , "Writing as a Process." 




Step 1. Prewriting 



During the first step, prewriting, the writer generates ideas and discovers what It is 
that he wants to write. Brainstorming and clustering are prewriting activities. Other 
prewriting activities are suggested on handout 2, "A Plethora of Prewriting,* which 
you will give participants wheri you begin the practice portion of the workshop. 

Any basic v/rifer can participate in prewriting. 
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Note to trainer: 

'■ Many activities of the Language Experience Approach, 
presented in Chapter 5, can be adapted for use as prewriting 
activities. 



Among mariy activities that a basic student could use to generate writing material 
are: 

• drawing upon his own experience to complete sentences 

• expanding sentences to develop descriptions 

• dictating ideas into a tape recorder 

• listing 

Ttie po' here is to begin to put words on paper. 
Step 2. Drafting 

Prewriting is followed by a period of organizing, classifying or categorizing the ideas 
the writer has generated, in order to impose some form, on them. This is the drafting 
step. During this step, writing takes on a conventional form or shape which con be 
read and understood by others. 

Step 3. Initial Sharing 

The writer reads his draft to others, in order to get feedback he can use in the next 
step, revision. To provide feedback, the listener usually begins by questioning the 
writer. The writer's answers suggest changes he might make in the writing to help a 
reader better understand or enjoy his composition. 

Step 4. Revising 

Using the feedback and new ideas he has gotten from Initial Sharing, the writer 
makes whatever changes in content he feels will improve his composition. It is very 
important thai both the writer and the listener/reader who shares his first draft know 
that mechanical aspects of writing, such as spelling, grammatical usage and 
punctuation, should be of no concern in this step. A listener should address 
mechanical aspects of the writing on// insofar as they make the writer's meaning 
unclear. The student writer should be the one to initiate any discussion of 
mechanical aspects of his writing not essential to readers' understanding. If the 
writer hos noticed the need for certain mechanical changes, give him whatever 
help he needs to make them. 
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Step 5. Sharing after Revising 

The last step in the writing process. Sharing after Revising, provides an opportunity 
for more readers or listeners to enjoy the v»/riter's work and give him feedback. 
To provide a wider audience for the student writer, teachers can post student 
compositions in classroom or common area of the learning center, publish student 
work in newsletters or other print media, and organize read-aloud sessions for 
students. 

Point out again the recursive nature of these five steps. Note that at any point the 
writer may choose to retrace the steps for greater development. For example, he 
might return to prewriting to generate more ideas. 

Remind your participants that prewriting can help them eliminate the writer's block 
they may experience from time to time. A tutor's own use of the vriting process 
allows the student to see another person using the writing process, and reaches the 
tutor how to help her student write. 



Turn to prepared flipchart 2, "Never Ask a Student.' 



This is a ground rule for o// teaching: Never ask a student to do something you 
haven't tried. Discuss this rule as it would affect the peer relationship created when 
teacher and student engage in the writing process. 



prepared flipchart 2, 
"Never Ask a Student' 
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V. EXPERIENCING WRITING AS A PROCESS 



in this section of the workshop, your participants will get some handson experience 
in writing as a process. They will practice prewrtting, drcfting, and sharing. Examine 
with them now some techniques used in the first step of the writing process, 
prewriting. Writing teachers Donald Murray and Peter Elbow (see Bibliography, 
page 267) believe prewriting should comprise 85% of all time spent in the writing 
process. 

Give participants handout 2, *A Plethora of Prewriting Activities." 

Explain that after the group has read handout 2, you are going to ask different 
group members to tell the class about each of the ten prewriting techniques 
described on the handout. Give participants enough time to read the handout 
silently. Ask the person seated on the right end of the back row to share with the 
group her understanding of brainstorming. Ask the person seated beside her to 
describe clustering, and so on. After each person has finished her description, ask 
the group for questions and comments. 



Note to trainer: 

If you feel it would be helpful to add to a 
participant's description, do so. 



Treewriting' as presented by Peter Elbow exemplifies the open uncritical attitude 
which both teacher and student need in order to get maximum benefit from 
prewriting. 

Give your participants handout 3, *Freewriting/ from Peter Elbow's 
Writing without Teachers . 

Give participants time to read through Treewriting." Starting with the person 
seated beside the participant who described the last prewriting technique, have a 
different group member summarize each paragraph of handout 2. If you run out of 
participants who haven't been called on, start over again. Elbow's writing is tightly 
packed with ideas. After each paragraph summary, discuss its contents with your 
group; find the writer's main points. 

Dennonstration: Freewritina 

Put transparency 2, your own example of freewriting, on the overt^ead projector 
and share it with your participants. You are demonstrating one way in which an 
instructor may relate as a peer to her students, sharing writing as a process. 
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Prewriting Activity: Questioning bv Interviewing 

This activity gives participants an opportunit/ to practice the prewriting technique 
of questioning, in the form of interviewing. In this activity, participants interview 
each other, using a set of prompting questions designed to help the questioner 
develop a writer's profile of her partner. Because questioning— like all prewriting 
techniques— uses the language skills the student already has, it is excellent for 
students at all reading levels. 

Help your participants understand that their own attitudes about writing are critical 
to fostering in their students a positive, process orientation toward writing. 

Give your participants handout 4, "Interviewing Your Peers'. 

1 . After participants have finished reading, ask if they have any questions. 

2. V/hen you've made sure everyone understands what to do, ask 
participants to pair off and interview each other. 

3. After five minutes, call an end to The interviewing. 



Drafting and Sharing Activitv: Creating a Writer's Profile 

1 , Direct participants to use the information from the interview to write a 
paragraph profiling their interviewee as a writer. 

2. Allow ten minutes for writing, then tell group members to take another ten 
minutes to share their drafts with their partners, each person reading her 
own aloud. 

Now that participants have had some experience in prewriting in the form of 
interviewing, and in drafting and sharing, ask questions such as the following: 

"Did you make any discoveries about yourself as a writer?" 

''Did you face any difficulties while writing?" 

"Did the prompting questions help focus your ideas?" 

"Why do you think it is important to read your paper aloud?" 

'^How could you use the questioning method of prewriting in 
your classroom?" 

After taking part in this activity, teachers should be able to appreciate the value of 
prewriting, and the risk and exposure that students face in a writing class. The goal 
is to create a workshop of peers as writers. Peers as writers provide a supportive 
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audience to test and to affirm the success of o writer's efforts to communicate. 
Too often, in their concern for mechanical correctness, teachers have failed to 
acknowledge and encourage the student writer's attempt to communicate ideas. 

Give participants 2 copies of handout 5, ^Responding to Writing Worksheet." One 
copy is to be used in this activity, the other will be a clean copy for the participant 
to keep. 



While participants look over handout 5, place transparency 3, which is a copy of 
handout 5, on the overhead projector. Review It briefly, emphasizing the following. 

• Begin with a positive statement about the content of the writer's work. 
Because the form may present difficulties, the responding reader should 
focus at this time only on the content: there is always something good in 
the content. 

• Describe the techniques of underlining, summarizing and showing, which 
help the writer understand how his writing is experienced by the reader. 

You may choose to give participants handout 6, "Reacting to a Piece of Writing" 
now, or at the workshop's conclusion. 

Underlining calls the writer's attention to words or phrases that 
particularly impressed you. To say what you found most striking or 
memorable in the student's writing is "telling," as Peter Elbow has 
called it. Underlining bits of the student's writing is the visual form of 
telling. 

Summarizing is putting in your own words what you thi.ik the writer 
intended to convey. This allows the writer to see if he has made his 
meaning clear. 

Showing— using metaphor to describe how you felt or what thoughts 
came to mind as you read— gives the writer insight into the reader's 
response, and, like underlining and summarizing, does nof tell the writer 
to make changes. 

• Refrain from telling the writer what to change. Doing so can make him 
feel that the writing is no longer his. If he loses ownership, he loses 
confidence and interest in his writing. This is the reason that ony chonges 
should be the writer's choice. 
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^ Shoring Activity: Responding to Student Writing 

In this activity, participants will apply the workshop's techniques and principles as 
they respond to a real piece of student writing. 



Give your participants handout 7, ^Student Writing Sample/ 



Display transparency 4, which is a copy of handout 7. Read through it aloud while 
participants follow along. 

Note to froiner: 

Your purpose is to make sure that everyone knows what it says, 
not TO discuss content or responses at this time. i 

1 . Have everyone choose a new partner. 

2. Ask participants to individually write comments about this student's writing 
on their worksheets. Allow five minutes for this. 

3. Direct the partners to discuss with each other their comments. 

4. Ask the whole group to share how they would offer feedback to this 
student. Again caution participants against concern with mechanical 
problems during this step of the process; help them focus on questioning 
and providing 'movies of the mind/ as Peter Elbow calls this kind of 
responding. 



Next, share with participants your responses to a sample of student writing. 



Derr^onstration: Trainer's Response to Student Writing 

1 . Display transparency 5, your completed 'Responding to Writing 
Worksheet." 
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V 5 / 2. Discuss your responses with the group. 

"tP"^ 3. Display your underlining on transparency 6, which is a copy of handout 7 

on which you have emphasized good bits. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 



Everyone can write. Peers working together enable each other to experience this 
reality. 



8 



Give participants handout 8, * Bibliography," and any or all of handouts 9-12, 
if you wish. 



^ — Display again the illustration on the bottom half of transparency 1, 
\ 1 } 'The Writing Process." 



^ ^ N Review the steps of the writing process. Ask participants to comment on ideas that 
were new to them. 



Turn to group response fiipchart 3, 'Review." Invite and write down participants' 
responses to the five questions. 



group response flipchart 3, 
'Review" 



tXirin^ wKci'Mftfc of iKc wrdiiM process 
can ymf^ma m AB€ teacher, hi^^c the 

How will yoo Apply tJhutywA^ IrAmcdf 

tft needs as foiavc? 
Uhaf 4fch*jujo^$ were 9^c9^k^'^^c^ 
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Tell your participants what form of 
FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION 
you will use for this workshop. 

Chapter 2, "Evaluation," discusses the 
design of follow-up evaluation and 
provides examples. 
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handouts 

1 . ^Writing as a Process' 

2. *A Plethora of Prewriting' 

3. 'Freewriting" 

4. " interviewing your Peers' 

5. " Responding to Writing Worksheet' 

"Responding to Writing Worksheet' 
with examples of responses by a teacher 

6. "Student Writing Sample' 

7. 'Reacting to a Piece of Writing' 

8. 'Bibliography' 

additional tiandouts you may wisti to give participants 

9. 'Learning through Response' 

10. 'Writing Techniques" 

1 1 . "Simple Writing Activities" 

12. 'More Ideas for Writing' 
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WRITING AS A PROCESS 



• deals directly with the compiaint of nothing to write about by fostering 
techniques — such as clustering — ^to develop the student's own material to 
write about; 

• deemphasizes grammar and spelling; 

• explores the student's own voice; 

• follows a natural sequence incorporating the student's knowledge of oral 
language; writing as a process is therefore available to ABE students. 




-adapted from a visual aid designed by Betty Kuehnef 
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A PLETHORA OF PREWRITING ACTIVITIES 



PREWRUiNG ACTIVITIES ARE DESIGNED TO GENERATE IDEAS FOR WRITING. THEY ENCOURAGE A FREE FLOW OF IDEAS, 
HELPING THE STUDENT DISCOVER THAT HE HAS SOMETHING TO &AY, AND HOW TO COMMUNICATE fT ON PAPER. Any 
EXERCISE WHICH SEEKS TO DISCOVER THE WRITER'S INNER VOICE IS A PREWRITING ACTfVfTY. 



Brainstorming or listing is the simplest and most common way to generate ideas. 
Students simply list everything that they can think of about a topic or stimulus. 
Don't let them discuss any item, but just let the ideas flow and build on each other. 

Clustering is similar to brainstorming, but with an added visual effect. It is defined 
by its originator, Gabriele Rico, as "a nonlinear brainstorming process that 
generates ideas, images, and feelings around a stimulus word until a pattern 
becomes discernible." Students write a stimulus word in the center of a piece of 
paper and draw a circle around it. As ideas related to the word arise, they are 
written outside the circle, circled and attached to the center circle or to each 
Other with arrows. Clustering can serve as a visual organizer of ideas as students 
begin to see connections and/or groupings among ideas. As categories begin to 
emerge a natural ordering of topics, similar to the traditional outline, con help the 
student decide how to present these points in a piece of writing. 

Freewriting involves writing without stopping for a specified period of time. The 
purpose of this activity is to encourage the free flow of ideas, uncensored by the 
writer as to content or form. Students should be told not to worry about spelling, 
grammar, or punctuation. The goal is to write continuously even if the writer must 
repeat the same words. An additional handout describes * Freewriting." 

Journalizing is an excellent way for a writer to *talk to" and * listen to" himself. It is 
simply a notebook in which a student records observations, feelings, ideas, or daily 
happenings. It con be shared with someone else or kept privately by the writer. 
Many professional writers keep journals to record material which con be used later 
in writing pieces. Journals ore particularly useful for basic writers. Doily entries 
should be encouraged. Journal entries should not be corrected and reacted to 
only if the writer requests it. 

Reporting uses the well-proven strategy of reporters, posing the questions of who, 
what, when, where, how, and why as a framework for planning the description of 
on event. Also useful for planning a summary. 

Visual Stimuli uses photographs or pictures to suggest images which ore then 
described and expanded upon in vivid language. A good source for basic writers 
is PorogroDhs from Pictures . 
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Discussing, including Interviewing and Group Analysis, builds on the oral language 
ability of students incorporating talk into the planning stage for prewriting. 
Discussing a topic prior to writing aids fluency and builds perspective. 

Fantasizing or Guided Inrjogery is a technique that enables students to tap their 
creative imagination and visual thinking. Students are guided by prompts to create 
pictures in their minds which are then easy to translate into descriptive or narrative 
passages. 

Questioning through prompt questions is useful for discovering hidden reactions 
and responses. The student jots down whatever comes to mind and can use this 
listing material for discovering approaches to topics. 
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FREEWRiTiNG 



Writing starts with writing, an exercise, not a final perforw^nce. As you do rr, "Never stop to look back, to cross 

SOMETHING OOT, TO WONDER HOW TO SPELL SOMETHING, TO WONDER WHAT WORD OR THOUGHT TO USE, OR TO THINK ABOUT WHAT 
YOlj ARE DOING.' HeRE, IS A WAY TO FIND YOUR ^'vCHCE' AND, AT LAST, COME TO WRTTE WITH FORCE AND CONNECTEDNESS. 

The most effective way I know to improve your writing is to do freewriting exercises 
regularly. At least three times a week. They are sometimes called ^automatic 
writing/ "babbling/ or "jabbering' exercises. The idea is simply to write for ten 
minutes (later on, perhaps fifteen or twenty). Don't stop for anything. Go quickly 
without rushing. Never stop to look back, to cross something out, to wonder how to 
spell something, to wonder what word or thought to use, or to think about what you 
are doing. If you can't think of a word or a spelling, just use a squiggle or else 
write, " I can't think of it." Just put down something. The easiest thing is just to put 
down whatever is in your mind. If you get stuck it's fine to write "I can't think what 
to say, I can't think what to say" as many times as you want; or repeat the last word 
you wrote over and over again; or anything else. The only requirement is that you 
never stop. 

What happens to a freewriting exercise is important, tt must be a piece of writing 
which, even if someone reads it, doesn't send any rippies back to you. It is like 
writing something and putting it in a bottle in the sea. The teacherless class helps 
your writing by providing maximum feedback. Freewritings help you by providing 
no feedback at all. When I assign one, I invite the writer to let me read it. But also 
tell him to keep it if he prefers. I read it quickly and make no comments at all and I 
do not speak with him about it. The main thing is that a freewriting must never be 
evaluated in any way; in fact there must be no discussion or comment at all. 

Here is an example of a fairly coherent exercise (sometimes they are very 
incoherent, which is fine): 

I think I'll write what's on my mind, but the only thing on my mind right now is what to 
write for ten minutes. I've never done this before and I'm not prepared in any way— 
the sky is cloudy today, how's that? now I'm afraid t won't be able to think of what 
to write when 1 get to the end of the sentence— well, here I am at the end of the 
sentence— here I am again, again, again, again, at least I'm still writing— Now I ask is 
there some reason to be happy that I'm still writing— ah yes! Here comes the 
question again— What am I getting out of this? What point is there in it? It's almost 
obscene to always ask it but I seem to question everything that way and I was 
gonna say something else pertaining to that but I got so busy writing down the first 
part that I forgot what 1 was leading into. This is kind of fun oh don't stop writing- 
cars ond trucks speeding by somewhere out the window; pen clittering across 
people's papers. The sky is still cloudy— is it symbolic that t should be mentioning it? 
Huh? I dunno. Maybe I should try colors, blue, red, dirty words— wait a minute— no 
can't do that, orange, yellow, arm tired, green pink violet magenta lavender red 
brown black green— now thot I con't think of any more colors—just about done— 
relief^ maybe. 
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Freewriting may seem crazy but actually It mokes simple sense. Think of the 
difference between speaking and writing. Writing has the advantage of permitting 
more editing. But that's its downfall too. Almost everybody interposes a massive 
and complicated series of editings between the time words start to be born into 
consciousness and when they finally come off the end of the pencil or typewriter 
onto the page. This is partly because schooling makes us obsessed with the 
* mistakes' we make in writing. Many people are constantly thinking about spelling 
and grammar as they try to write. I am always thinking about the awkwardness, 
wordiness, and general mushiness of my natural verbal product as I try to write 
down words. 

But it's not just 'mistakes' or *bad writing' we edit as we v^e. We also edit 
unacceptable thoughts and feelings, as we do in speaking. In writing there is more 
time to do it so the editing is heavier: when speaking, there's someone right there 
waiting for a reply and he'll get bored or think we're crazy if we don't come out 
with something. Most of the time in speaking, we settle for the catch-as-cotch-con 
way in which the words tumble out. In writing, however, there's a chance to try to 
get them right. But the opportunit/ to get them right is a te^^i^le burden: you con 
work for two hours trying to get a paragraph *right' and discover it's not right at all. 
And then give up. 

Editing, in itself, is not the problem. Editing is usually necessary if we wont to end up 
with something satisfactory. The problem is that editing goes on at ttie same time 
as producing. The editor is, as it were, constantly looking over the shoulder of the 
producer and constantly fiddling with v 'hot he's doing while he's in the middle of 
trying to do it. No wonder the producer gets nervous, jumpy, inhibited, and fino y 
can't be coherent, it's an unnecessary burden to try to think of words and also 
worry at the same time whether they're the right words. 

The main thing about freewriting is that it is nonediting. W is an exercise in bringing 
together the process of producing words and putting them down on the page. 
Practiced regularly, it undoes the ingrained habit of editi. 3 at the same time you 
ore trying to produce. It will make writing less blocked because words will come 
more easily. You will use up more paper, but chew up fewer pencils. 

Next time you write, notice how often you stop yourself from writing down 
something you were going to write down. Or else cross it out after it's written. 
"Naturally,' you say, *it wasn't any good.' But think for a moment about the 
occasions when you spoke well. Seldom was it because you first got the beginning 
just right. Usually it was a matter of a halting or even garbled beginning, but you 
kept going and your speech finally became coherent and even powerful. There is 
a lesson here for writing: trying to get the beginning just right is a formula for 
failure— and probably a secret tactic to make yourself give up writing. Moke some 
words, whatever thoy are, and then grab hold of that line and reel in as hard as 
you can. Afterwards you can throw away lousy beginnings and make new ones. 
This is the quickest way to get into good writing. 
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The habit of compulsive, premature editing doesn't just mai<e writing hard. It also 
makes writing dead. Your voice is damped out by all the interruptions, changes, 
and hesitations between the consciousness and the page. In your natural way of 
producing words there is a sound, a texture, a rhythm— a voice— which is the main 
source of power in your writing. I don't know how It works, but this voice is the force 
that will moke a reader listen to you, the energy that drives the meanings through 
his thick skull. Maybe you don't like your voice, maybe people hove mode fun of it. 
But it's the only voice you've got. It's your only source of power. You better get 
bock into it, no matter what you think of it. If you keep writing in it, it may change 
into something you like better. But if you abandon it, you'll likely never hove a 
voice and never be heard. 

Freewritings ore vacuums. Gradually you will begin to cany over into your regular 
writing some of the voice, force, and connectedness that creep into those 
vacuums. 

- Writing without Teochers Peter Elbow 1973 



Note to teacher: 

Freewriting may not be suitable for reading levels 0-4, but will 
benefit writers at intermediate reading (5-8) level and beyond 
who hove developed writer's block from overemphasis on 
mechanical aspect? of writing. 
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Paired Writing Task 

In order to discover feelings and beliefs about writing, interview o partner and take 
notes as you conduct the Interview. Before you begin, examine the questions 
below and decide which ones you want to ask. If you think of any other questions 
about writing attitudes or habits that are not on the list, write them down in the 
space provided. 

When you are finished with the interview, use your notes to write a paragraph 
describing the person's writing attitudes and habits. The partner you interviewed 
will use your paragraph to get a better understanding of her writing attitudes. 



1 . How would you describe your feelings about writing? 

2. How do you feel when you sit down to write something? 

3. How would you describe your writing habits? 

4. What kinds of "rituals" do you follOvV? 

For example, do you do certain things to prepare for writing? 
Do you write in pen or pencil or do you type? 

5. What do you do when you begin writing? 
How do you know when you're finished writing? 

6. Do you think you write well? 
Why or why not? 

7. Do you think that anyone can learn to write well? 
Why or why not? 
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RESPONDING TO WRITING WORKSHEET 



(If you need more space for Growers, please use the other side of tt^ p<jQe.) 

In Writing wit hout Teachers . Peter Elbow reminds us, "As a reader giving your reactions, 
keep in mind that you are not answering a timeless, theoretical question about the 
objective qualities of those words on that page. You ore answering a time-bound, 
subjective but focfuo/ question: what happened in you when you read the words 
this time?" 

Read the sample paper quietly to yourself. In a student/tutor situation, the r.tudent would 
read the paper aloud. 

Respond to the following: 

1 . What positive comments can you make about this paper? 
Focus on ideas, organization, clarity, style. 



2. Tell the writer what happened to you as you read the piece. 



3. What seems to be the main idea or focus of this paper? 
Write your answer in one sentence. 



4. What questions would you ask this writer? 



5. What feature(s) could this writer focus on to improve your understanding of this piece? 
Limit yourself to one or two issues. 



a. 



b. 



What patterns of writing appear which make it harder for you to understand the 
writer's meaning? Is there a logic to these patterns? 
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oTJ^ST*?; r.spons.s RESPONDING TO WRITING WORKSHEET 

to Student writing 

(If you need more spoce for ar^wers. please use \he ottw side of tt^ page.) 

In Writing without Teachers . Peter Elbow reminds us, *As a reader giving your reactions, 
keep in mind that you ore not answering a timeless, tfieoretical question about the 
objective qualities of those words on that page. You are ar^wering a time-bound, 
subjective but focfuo/ question: what happened in /ouwhen you read the words 
this time?' 

Read the sample paper quietly to yourself. In a student/tutor situation, the student would 
read the paper aloud. 

Respond to the following: 

1 . What positive comments can you make about this paper? 
Focus on ideas, organization, clarity, style. 



Tell the writer what happened to you as you read the piece. 



3. What seems to be the main idea or focus of this paper? 
Write your answer in one sentence. 

4. What questions would you ask this writer? 

^A. — //fl^. ^""^ ^y>A^v ^yy^yiA^^-^^ ^ ^"^^ P^il^^P 

^--^^^ z^^^ 7^ y^ .l^AJ^ ^^t^^tn^ P 

5. What feature(s) could this writer focus on to improve your understanding of this piece? 
Limit yourself to one or two issues. 




t>. 
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What patterns of writing appear which make it harder for \'Ou to understand the 
writer's meaning? Is there a logic to these patterns? 
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REACTING TO A PIECE OF WRITING 




As a reader giving your reactions, keep in mind that you are not answering a timeless, 
theoretical question about the objective qualities of those words on that page. You are 
answering a time-bound, subjective but factual question: what happened in you when 
you read the words this time. 



Pointing 

Start by simply pointing to the words and phrases which most successfully penetrated 
your skull: perhaps they seemed loud or full of voice; or they seemed to have a lot of 
energy; or they somehow rang true; or they carried special conviction. Any kind of 
getting through. If 1 have the piece of writing in my hand, I tend to put a line under 
such words and phrases (or longer passages) as I read. Later when telling my reactions, 
1 can try to say which kind of getting through It was if i happen to remember, if I am 
listening to the piece read out loud, I simply wait till the end and see which words or 
phrases stick in my mind. I may jot them down as they come to me in the moments of 
silence after the readings. 



Point also to any words or phrases which strike you as particularly weak or empty. 
Somehow they ring false, hollow, plastic. They bounced Ineffectually off your skull. (1 use 
a wavy line for these when 1 read with a pencil.) 



Summarizing 




Next summarize the writing: 



a. First tell very quickly what you found to be the main points, main feelings, or centers of 
gravity. Just sort of say (write) what comes to mind for fifteen seconds, for example, 
* Let's see, very sad; the death seemed to be the main event; um . . . but the joke she 
told was very prominent; lots of clothes." 



b. Then summarize it into a single sentence. 



c. Then choose one word from the writing which best summarizes it, 

d. Then choose a word that isn't in the writing to summarize it, 



Do this informally. Don't plan or think too much about it. 
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The point is to show the writer what things he made stand out most in your head; what 
shape the thing takes in your consciousness. This isn't a test to see whether you got the 
words right. It's a test to see whether the words got you right. Be sure to use different 
language from the language of the writing. This insures that he is getting it filtered through 
your perception and experience — not just parroted. Also, try this test a week later: tell 
someone what you remember of his last week'c piece. 

Pointing and summarizing are not only the simplest ways to communicate your 
perception, but they are the most foolproof and the most useful. Always start with 
pointing and summarizing. If you want to play it safe and make sure your class is 
successful, or if you are terribly short of class time, or if your class is coming apart, try 
skipping al! the (other) . .ways of giving feedback (for example, telling and showing). 
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Telling 

Simply tell the writer everything that happened to you as you tried to read his words 
carefully. It's usually easiest to tell it In the form of a story: first this happened, then this 
happened, then this happened, and so on. 

The important thing in telling is not to get too far away from talking about the actual 
writing; people sometimes waste time talking only about themselves. But on the other 
hand, don't drift too far away from talking about yourself either, or else you are acting as 
though you ore a perfectly objective, selfless critic. 

To help you in telling, pretend that there is a whole set of instruments you hove hooked up 
to yourself which record everything that occurs in you: not just pulse, blood pressure, EEG, 
and so on, but also ones which tell every imoge, feeling, thought, and word that happens 
in you. Pretend you have hooked them all up and now you are just reading off the 
print-out from the machines. 

Showing 

When you read something, you hove some perceptions and reactions which you ore not 
fully aware of and thus cannot ^tell." Perhaps they ore very faint, perhaps you do not 
hove satisfactory language for them, or perhaps for some other reason you remain 
unconscious of them. But though you cannot tell these perceptions and reactions, you 
con s/iow them if you ore willing to use some of the metaphorical exercises listed below. 
These may seem strange and difficult at first, but if you use them consistently you will learn 
to top knowledge which you have but which is usually unavailable to you. 

1 . Talk about the writing as though you were describing voices: for example, 
shouting, whining, whispering, lecturing sternly, droning, speaking abstractedly, 
and so forth. Try to apply such words not only to the whole thing but to 
different parts. 

2. Talk about the writing as though you were talking about weather: for example 
foggy, sunny, gusty, drizzling, cold, clear, crisp, muggy, ond so forth. Not just to 
the whole thing but to different ports. 

3. Talk about the writing as though you were talking about nrjotion or locomotion: 
for example, as marching, climbing, crawling, rolling along, tiptoeing, strolling, 
sprinting, and so forth. 

4. Clothing: for example, jacket and tie, dungarees, dusty and sweaty shirt, 
miniskirt, hair all slicked down, and so forth. 

5. Terrain: for example, hilly, desert, soft and grassy, forested, jungle, clearing in a 
forest, and so forth. 

6. Color: what color is the whole? the ports? 

7. Shape: 

8. Animals: 26*^ 
9 Vegetable 
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10. Musical Instrument: 

11. It is a body: what kind of body; which ports ore feet, honds, heort, head, hair, 
ond so forth. 

12. Think of the piece of writing as having magically evolved out of a different piece 
of writing, and it will eventually evolve into some other piece of writing that 
again is different. Tell where it came from; where it Is going. 

13. Describe what you think was the writer's Intention with this piece of writing. Then 
think of some crazy intention you think he might have had, 

14. Assume that the writer wrote this instead of something very different that was 
really on his mind. Guess or fantasize what you think was really on his mind. 

15. Assume that soon before he wrote this he did something very important or 
something very important happened tc him— something that is not obvious from 
the writing. Soy what you think it was. 

16. Pretend this was written by someone you have never seen. Guess or fantasize 
what he or she is like. 

17. The writing is a lump of workable cloy. Tell what you would do with that cloy. 

18. Pretend to be someone else— someone who would have a very different 
response to the writing from what you hod. Give this other person's perception 
and experience of the writing. 

19. Quickly moke the picture or doodle the writing inspires in you; pretend that the 
writing was received only by your arm with its pencil: now let them move. 

20. Moke the sounc". The writing inspires. Or imitate the sound of the writing. 
Different sounds for different ports. 

21 . Jabber it, that is, make the sound you would hear if someone was giving a 
somewhat exaggerated reading of it in the next room— in a language you hod 
never heard (also compress it into 30 seconds or so). 

22. Let your whole body make the movements inspired by the writing or different 
ports of it. Perhaps combine soufiis and movements. 

23. Do a ten-minute writing exercise on the writing and give it to the writer. 

24. Meditate on the writing and try to tell him about what happened. Don't think 
about his writing. Try, even, to moke your mind empty, but at the some time fully 
open to the writing. It's as though you don't chew and don't taste— just swallow 
it whole and noiselessly. 

— Writing without Teachers Peter Elbow 1973 
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LEARNING THROUGH RESPONSE 

Recently, Kelly, a peer tutor at our writing center, told me that tutoring had made her 
more tolerant of her own writing: *rm more willing to be patient with my writing/ she 
reported. *Even when my draft is a mess, I know that It may have potential or that it may 
lead to something better.' Tutoring has taught her to see early drafts as *half fuir instead 
of *half empty/ a perspective Peter Elbow calls the "believing game' (1973, 147-90). 

My work with peer tutors and writing-group participants has convinced me that peer 
response benefits the respondent as much as the one to whom the response is directed. 
Recent research on peer response confirms my conclusion, These studies suggest that with 
training and practice, peer respondents learn to read, talk, and think about writing with 
greater maturity and sophistication. 

Based on her work with peer-response groups from junior high to upper-division college 
classes, Karen Spear (1988) argues that reading and responding to peers' writing "offers 
the best opportunity for students to develop the higher order reading skills that we so 
continually complain they lack' (30). Precisely because peer writing is unfinished and 
flawed, peer readers (or listeners) must draw inferences, make predictions, and construct 
meaning in a text rather than "receive meaning from it' (29). Consequently, students 
learn to read their classmates' writing tentatively, with an open-ended attitude toward the 
possibilities of the text. This readerly stance invokes a "different order of reading skills' from 
those normal-/ used when students read professionally written texts which they assume to 
be flawless, finished, and fixed in meaning (29). 

Additionally, peer response requires that students explain their reading process to 
themselves and others— where they got lost in the text, how and why a certain passage 
worked, what expectations were aroused but unfulfilled. This need to explain. Spear 
argues, fosters an awareness of reading as "the making of meaning' (37). 

Spear is quick to acknowledge that many students "flounder at first' vith this kind 
of reading task, offering noncommittal responses or responses to the "writer-as-person' 
rather than to the *text-as-embodiment-of-ideas' (34). However, instead of seeing these 
problems as an argument against using peer response, Spear sees them as an argument 
for the reading skills learned through peer response. 

A recent study of a peer tutor's reading strategies lends credence to Speor's claim that 
reading peer texts invokes high-level critical reoding skills. Ann Matsuhashi and her 
colleagues (1989) found that Brad, a peer writing tutor, read through the student draft 
used in the research "recursively, constructing an initial representation of the essay and 
later returning to particular segments of the text to refine his representation' (305). Asked 
to "explain the major problems in the draft,' Brad responded first with "comprehension- 
based' strategies which demonstrated his ability to draw inferences and diagnose 
problems and later with "production-based' strategies which demonstrated his ability 
to translate his "understanding of the draft's strengths and weaknesses' into 
recommendations for revision (309). This glimpse into Brad's reading process illustrates the 
"different order of reading skills' mentioned by Spear and exemplifies what reading 
theorists D. P. Pearson and Robert J. Tierney (1984) call a "thoughtful' reading, one in 
which the reader reads like "a writer composing a text' (2). 

A second benefit of responding to peers' writing is the development of what Anne 
Ruggles Gere (1987) calls a "vernacular' for talking about writing (90). Through writing- 
group and tutorial conversations, students "generate language about language,' 
creating a "vernacular to be intemalfzed for the members' future use' (92). In their 
research on writing-group talk at three grade levels (fifth, eighth, and eleventh/hvelfth), 
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Gere and Robert D. Abbott (1985) found that students spent most of their group time 
talking about the content of one another's writing and, more important that their talk was 
substantive and rich. 

According to Gere and Abbott, writing-group respondents develop "critical capacities 
which will serve them well as writers' (378). Several aspects of writing-group talk foster this 
development. For one thing, writing-group talk offers students a chance to develop their 
own vocabulary for talking about writing, a vocabulary that is often more meaningful to 
them than that used by textbooks and teachers— Instead of soying something is a 
digression, for example, they soy *it doesn't fit' (369). For anott^er, writing-group talk offers 
an opportunity to engage in *a wider range of language functions' than ore normally 
offered in the classroom, and these opportunities to ask questions, state opinions, give 
cuggestions, and solve problems encourage the development of critical-thinking skills 
(375). When students offer feed-back, they ore "not only informing the author,* Gere and 
Abbott point out, "(they ore) also explaining the issue to (themselves)' (378). 

In other words, a vernacular for talking about writing provides a language for 
thinking about writing, a third benefit of peer response for respondents. Cognitive 
psychologists coll this phenomenon *metacognition,' the ability to monitor one's own 
thinking processes. Current studies of cognitive development suggest?; that metacognition 
is '^a major factor in mental ability because people who are aware of how they think 
perform better than those who are not' (Gere 95). The comments of bob, a peer tutor 
cited in Matsuhoshi's study, illustrate the link between talk about writing and meta- 
cognition: *By tutoring, 1 was forced to draw on my own unconscious process, , , I learned 
some of the why's for the way things sound when they work in my head' (294). 

For learning through response to occur, of course, teachers must set the stage. 
Fortunately, writing-group advocates hove a number of helpful suggestions from modeling 
(Healy 1982) to listening and reading activities (Spear) and guidelines for structuring 
response (Elbow and Belanoff 1989), Yet another available resource is "Student Writing 
Groups: Demonstrating the Process' (1988), a videotape which introduces students to 
writing-group work. 

Finolly, successful use of peer-response groups requires that we play Elbow's "believing 
gome/ trusting in students' capacity to learn from one another and for themselves. The 
research cited here should encourage our belief, for it suggests that our students have a 
great deal to learn Irom giving as well as receiving response. 

—Alice/ M. Gillam University of Wisconsin 
published in ^English Joumar January 1990 
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WRITING TECHNIQUES 

Beginning students can and should write often. As students begin to write they may first 
learn to write the alphabet. Copying is important at this stage and provides on 
opportunity for students to succeed writing entire words and sentences correctly even 
before mastering punctuation and spelling rules. Begin with materials familiar to students 
such OS Lafiguoge Experience stories or favorite stories. Emergency information is good, 
because it is important for them to know. Copying correctly is an important first step 
towards more fluent independent writing. Other activities include filling in blanks from 
familiar stories and later, unfamiliar passages. 

After copying, students can begin other writing exercises such as free (non-stop) writing, 
sentence completion, interviewing, and journal writing. Students should be encouraged 
to write about routines and experiences. 

Creative writing, writing for specific purposes, and essay writing will be important for 
students with more advanced skills. 

Non-stop (free) Writing: Students write continuously for a set amount of time. Begin with 
one minute, then try three and then five minutes. The idea is for students to write 
non-stop. If a student cannot think of anything to soy or is concerned with mistakes, the 
some words con be written and rewritten. As students gain confidence they will expand 
their writing without having to worry about punctuation, spelling or grammar. 

Sentence Completion: This technique allows students to begin to write complete 
sentences without all the work. Students are presented with half-finished sentences and 
then asked to complete them. Somple sentences include: I always . . ., Tomorrow I will. . . , 
If I could change one thing, I would. . . 

Journal Writing: Getting started is the first step. A journal is a student's private place 
to write. A student may elect to shore the journal with you but it is nof to be marked or 
corrected. One alternative is to write a note to the student about the content of a 
journal on a weekly basis. The idea is to react to the written content but not to evaluate 
the writing. 

Journal Writing 

• helps students get accustomed to writing 

• provides a format 

• promotes writing in a non-threatening situation 

• focuses on student interest 

• allows for creativity and experimentation 

• allows for personal sharing between tutor and student 

Journal writing may require some preparation and guidance. List making is a good 
non-threatening way to start writing. Students may moke lists, for example, of all 
green objects in the room, big things, or things that moke sounds. Students should be 
encouraged to use their imaginations! Brainstorming vocabulary words or topics may help 
your students with ideas or help build their confidence. A list of brainstormed words 
dictated to the tutor may help a student over a fear of spelling when writing a journal 
entry, For a student who has extreme difficulty in writing, a tope recorder con be used. 
The student records on entry, then copies what was said onto paper and follows the 
process of oroofreoding, revising, and rewriting. 
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The following steps will help students get started. Students should: 

1 . Write in journals doily. This is a good way to start every oloss. it is also important for you to 
keep a journal as a way of modeling and sharing the experience. 

2. Write in a seporote book or keep all their writings in a separate folder, 

3. Write for a set amount of time — five minutes is good. 

4. Date each journal entry, 

5. Write continuously for the entire time. If a student can't come up with a topic, writing his 
name over and over or copying something con get him started, 

6. Not correct what they write. Interruptions cause a break in thought and loss of concentration. 

7. Write freely. 

8. Write about what they^on\ to write about. This is the aim of journal writing. 

If students need help in getting started with a journal entry, tell them to try some of these 
techniques: 

1 . Write your name over and over, 

2. Moke a list of objects in the room thot begin with different letters of the alphabet, 
3 Write your thoughts as you look at this page, 

4. Write about something you dislike. 

5. List ten of your favorite sounds. Write about one of them, 

6. Write the addresses of all the places you've lived, 

7. Write about some of the places you've lived, 

8. Write about what happened to you yesterday, 

9. Write about how you feel about yourself, 

10. Moke a list of the different kinds of movements you could use to get from this room into the 
next room. 

1 1 . Write out directions, s1ep-by-step, for going to your house from school, 

12. Write a *Dear Abby" letter about a real or fictitious problem, 

13. Write a list of all the places you would like to visit, 

14. Write about writing. 

15. Write a list of things you'd like to write about. Add to the list from time to time. 

16. Observe someone. Describe everythir.3 vou see about that person, 

17. Describe on object in this room without using colors, 

18. List everything you see within five feet of you. Note details. 

19. List words or phrases to describe: a raindrop, a cloud; a friend. 
20 Write about a disagreement you hod with someone, 

21. Write a list of things that you con hear, see, smell, taste, and feel 

22. Write about something In your life you'd like to change. 

23. Write about your first job. 

24. Write about something that mokes you happy. 

25. Write about why you wont to read better or get your GED. 

26 Explain how to do something you're good at. 

27 Write about how it feels to be learning. 

—adopted from Literacy Tutor Handbook, Adult Learning Source 
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SIMPLE WRITING ACTIVITIES 



1 . Study any simple object (a fork, for instance) for at least five minutes. As you 
observe it, list all the details you can about the object— size, shape, color, 
texture, design, and so on. When you have completed your list, write a 
paragraph that describes the object so clearly that the reader could pick this 
particular object out of a group of similar objects (this fork out of a tray of ten 
forks, for instance), 

2. Observe a person for two or three minutes. Concentrate on making a detailed 
mental photograph. Then v/ithout looking back at the person, write a list of as 
many details as you can about that person— facial features, makeup, clothing, 
colors, jewelry, posture, movements, and so on. Now check your list by looking 
back at the person. Did you miss anything? Were you wrong about anything? 

3. Choose a scene from your life that intere5>+s you and observe it for 15 minutes. 
Use a notebook to list all the details you con see in the scene. Some possible 
places are: 

a library a restaurant a street corner 

a park a cafeteria a record store 

4. Study a closet (not your own). List all the details you observe in the closet. 
Think of the closet as a collection of clues about the people who use it. Write 
a paragraph about what the closet suggests to you, based upon the details. 

5. Find three good pictures from a magazine. Express the main idea for each 
picture in on effective title. 

6. Select one picture from the three magazine pictures. Write o paragraph that 
supports the main idea with details, 

7. Select an animal to observe. Describe it in terms of shapes— the nose, the 
ears, the legs, and other features, 

8. Watch a television commercial for food or drink. Write down the descriptive 
words that are used to encourage viewers to buy the product. 

9. Study three ads from magazines. List as many sensory words as you can from 
the ads, 

10. Read through a newspaper. Find at least ten good mv. tion words in the news 
stories, sports page, or other sections of the paper. List them. 

273 
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MORE IDEAS FOR WRITING . . . 



Developing sentence skills: Ask the student to expand a basic sentence such as 
Bears eat. to Big brown bears and young deer eat red berries slowly In the woods. 

Have the student tell how the expanded form relates to the original sentence. 

Next, try the three-step plan for writing exponded sentences. 

1 . Have the student write a short sentence In the form: 
Subject, verb, object ("Somebody does something'). 

2. Have him write three sentences about his first sentence. 

3. Have the student write five sentences about each of the three words from 
his first sentence explaining more about the original thought. 

—adapted from "NEWS" October 1987 
(a newsietter for ABE teochers In Nebraska) 



Construct sentences using the basic patterns: Reproduce pictures that show characters' 
speech within dialog balloons. White out the dialog. Then give the pictures with 
blank speech balloons to the student and let him write *tcilk* in the balloons to fit the 
depicted acfion. 




Sentence stretching: Start with a short sentence or group of words. Pass it around to 
about 6 people, with the rule that each person must add or char^ge one word to make 
the sentence more specific and more interesting. For example, She ate dinner, becomes, 
A hungry ballerina gobbled her sloppy green soup, or A ravenous sow slurped mush and 
slop with uncouth gulps. 

Descriptive words: With a partner, brainstorm all the words you can which are in any way 
related to trees. Allow the brainstorming to confinue as long as ideas are flowing, then 
switch to a different topic. Or, collect the words you've shared and save them for a later 
writing exercise. In contributing words to the session, try to encourage divergent thinking: 
wood— pencils— hollow— willow— forest— shade— sap— lightning— gnarled— seed— nest- 
petrified— F>aper, and so on. 2*7 i 
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Chapter 8 
Tutor Training Workstiop 



WORD AHACK: THREE TECHNIQUES 

based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Louise deBooy 



PURPOSE: 



To provide tutors with 
criteria for choosing decoding techniques, 
using three techniques as exannples 
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GLOSSARY 



consonant: any letter of the alphabet which is not a vowel. A consonant 
represents a speech sound produced by partial or complete obstruction of 
the breath. 

context clues: familiar elements of text containing on unknown word. 
Information provided by context clues enables a reader to guess at the function 
and meaning of the unknown word. 

cluster tectinique: a decoding technique using the relationship of sounds to 
letters or letter clusters, and setting apart recognizable segments of the target 
word. 

decoding: as used in this workshop, ways of determining pronunciation and 
meaning of a written word. 

fill-in-the-blank: as used in this workshop, an activity in which context clues are 
used to determine what a word omitted from the text might be. 

mnemonic device: any aid to remember complex data. 

ptionics: method for teaching reading by sounding out words by associating 
letters with their corresponding speech sounds. 

syllabication: division of a word into sound units, to determine pronunciation. 

vowel: any of the letters a,e,l,o,u and sometimes y. A vowel represents a 
speech sound produced by the unobstructed passage of breath. 

word attack: how a student decodes a written word. 
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MATERIALS CHECKLIST 

\ 

black overhead projection marlcer (erasable) for use ori transparencies 
pencils for participants 
(3 2x3 1/2- blank white cards 

a pair for your use in demonstrating cluster technique 
a pair for each participant to use in the workshop and keep 
overhead projector 

A. 



prepared fllpcharts (4) 

1 . "Three Techniques of Word Attack' 

2. "Context Clues" 

3. "Cluster Technique" 

4. "Syllabication Technique" 

T transparencies (8) 

O 

1 . "Fill in the Blank Using Context Clues* 

2. "pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanoconiosis" 

3. "Sample Words for the Cluster Technique, List 1 " 

4. "Sample Words for the Cluster Technique, List 2" (copy of handout 4) 

5. "Linda Ate Dinner at the Diner" 

6. "Long and Short Vowels" and "Bad Ed Is Not Up" 

7. "Two Rules for Determining Vowels Sounds" 

8. " Using the Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V" 
(copy of handout 6, sides A and B) 2 7 f 
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handouts 



(7) 



1. 



"iCan Use That Idea!' 



2. 



"Three Techniques of Word Attack' 



3. "Using Context Clues' 

4. 'Sample Words for the Cluster Technique, List 2' 

5. "Long and Short Vowels' and 'Bad Ed Is Not Up' 

6. 'Using the Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V" (two sides, A and B) 

7. 'Contract' 
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PREPARATION 

You Will Need to Make 

4 prep>ared flipcharts 
9 transparencies 
copies of 7 tiandouts 

T'.ansparencies 4 and 6 are made from handouts. 

Make the other 6 transparencies using the originals provided in the 
Transparencies section of the Appendix. 



transparencies made from tiandouts 

See Appendix, page 301 . 

4. "Sample Words for the Cluster 
Technique, List 2" (handout 4) 

6. "Long and Short Vowels" and "Bad Ed is 
Not Up" (handouts) 



ARRANGING FOR FOLLOW-U P EVALUATION 

You will need to arrange in advance of your workshop for participants' 
supervisor(s) to 

1 . send participants copies of their dated, signed contracts (handout 7) 
after the workshop. 

2. schedule and take part in a review shortly after the participant has 
completed Section 2 of the contract. 
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WORD AHACK: THREE TECHNIQUES 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Introduce yourself and welcome participants to your workshop. Ask each 
participant to introduce herself to the group, or you may present an icebreal' y 
activity to help everyone get acquainted. 



Decoding skills are sometimes called "word attack skills", and for good reason. 
A reading student confronting an unknown word needs tools to decode the 
word. One analogy might be of a woman digging through her purse searching 
for a suitable weapon to fend off an approaching mugger. Reading students 
must rely on their decocJ;r:g ckills to ovoid being "mugged" by unfamiliar words. 

Tell your participants that the purpose of this workshop is to present criteria for 
selecting decoding techniques. You will look at three word attack techniques, 
examine their strengths, and discuss how student needs determine the choice of 
technique. Any technique's effectiveness depends largely on the tutor's ability 
to match the technique to the teaching moment. This means that she not only 
needs to know the strengths and limitations of each technique of word attack, 
but that she needs to be aware of her student's needs and to observe student 
responses to the techniques she offers. 

Take a few minutes here to address the difference between understanding a 
word's meaning and correctly pronouncing it. The purpose of reading is to 
extract meaning from print. It is not necessary for readers to pronounce words 
correctly in order to understand what they read. Neither a native English 
speaker nor an ESL student need achieve standard pronunciation in order to 
understand the meaning of words in print. It is very important that a tutor never 
lose sight of this, and that she never imply otherwise to her student. 

Two of the three word attack techniques presented in this workshop rely on 
pronunciation skills. The student's ov^n readiness to address pronunciation would 
be a consideration in a tutor's choice of decoding technique. Vs/hile 
correct pronunciation is not vital to reading for meaning, it Is a social skill. As 
such, correct pronunciation may have Importance to either an ESL student or a 
native speaker. Here Is another instance of the necessity for a tutor to know her 
student's goals. To effectively teach word attack o tutor must understand each 
technique's application, and be aware of her student's needs. 
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^4 Activity: I Can Usft Thnt Idea! 



1 . Point out that participants get stimulation and information from each 
other, just cs a presenter leams from and is energized by the people 
attending her workshop. 

2. Explain tnat handout 1 , "I Can Use That ideal' is an activitY for each 
participant to complete during the course of the workshop. When she 
hears or sees techniques offered by the presenter (and by other 
participants) that appeal to her. she is to jot them down on handout 1 . 

3. Give participants handout 1. 

4. Throughout the workshop, remind and encourage your participants to 
use handout 1 . 



y^~jr^ The three techniques of word attack presented in this workshop ore; 

• using context clues 

• cluster technique 

• syllabication technique 

Display prepared flipchart 1 , *Three Techniques of Word Attack.' 



• v^ifKj corff indues 



prepared flipchart 1 . 

'Three Techriiques of Word Attack' 
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Give participants iiandout 2, 'Tl^ree Techniques of Word Attack.' 



Because It is critically Important that any word attack technique fit the student's 
need of the moment, a reading teacher must apply her understanding of 
reading theory and her perception of her student to her choice, and observe 
the teaching's effect. If the student doesn't find a tool useful, that is the tutor's 
signal to offer another tool. The short-range goal in teaching decoding 
techniques is that the student be able to use them in classroom reading and in 
planned exercises. The ultimate goal is the reader's independent use of word 
attack. 
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li. CONTEXT CLUES 



Tl P'J'Pose of using context clues is to enable the reader to guess from the 
^ - '' - ' meaning of words and phrases surrounding an unknown word, what the 
unknown word might be. 



Display prepared fiipchart 2, "Context Clues." 



preparad fiipchart 2, 
'Context Clues' 



^^•^ Discuss with your group reasons for choosing this word attack technique. 

f~iri In using context clues, the reader does not stop reading for meaning in order 
LJlJ to examine letters or letter clusters within the word. Readers at all levels use 

context clues. Conscious knowledge of this decoding skill can make it a 

powerful tool for any reading student. 

The next activity, which is done in two parts, lets participants experience how 
they as readers use context clues to determine the meaning of unfamiliar words. 



ERIC 
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Activity: Using Context Clue<^ 

1 . Give participants hiandout 3, 'Using Context Clues/ Instruct them to 
fold part B under, out of view. 

2. Ask them to read the instructions, then do part A of the exercise. 
Allow 5-7 minutes for this. 

3. Direct participants to unfold handout 3, read the instructions for port 
then complete the exercise. Allow 5-7 minutes. 



Ask your participants how many of them went back to part A and mode 
changes in their selections based on what they had learned from the port B 
context in which the words appeared. Discuss what participants hod to do in 
order to use context clues. 



Using context clues often involves: 

• rereading text preceding the unknown word, looking for word 
meanings and relationships that give clues to its meaning. In 
handout 3, port B, an adversary is something the narrator would 
"outdistance/ or run away from if he could. What does a person run 
away from? An enemy? A monster? An adversary in this contexl is 
someone or something that might do him harm. 

• readlP. • further in the text for a word or phrase that may shed some on 
light the unknown word. An example in handout 3, port B is the word 
marooned. The paragraph immediately following the word clearly 
defines its meaning. 

• visualizing the scene in order to understand its elements. In handout 3, 
port B, supplication occurs at the end of a phrase describing a man on 
his knees, holding out his clasped hands. The reader might reasonably 
ask himself, *What might a man be doing in that position?" The reader 
might imagine himself in that position. *To plead or ask for help/ is an 
obvious answer, and does in fact describe supplication. 



An unknown word in an otherwise readable sentence is, in a sense, a blank. 
The following filhin-the-blank activity is another way for participants to 
experience the use of context clues. 



2SG 
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Activity: Supplying Missing Words. Using Context Clues 

1 . Display transparency 1 , "Fill in tl^e Blank Using Context Clues." 

2. Examine the first five sentences, asking a different participant to supply 
the missing word in each. 

■/.^C Tolk with your participants about what clues they used, and how they reasoned 
in making their guesses. Conclude this activity by emphasizing the benefit to a 
student of immediate success with a new technique. It is important to select 
unambiguous phrases and familiar subject matter at the student's reading level 
when introducing a student to the use of context clues. 



2 
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I. CLUSTER TECHNIQUE 



f Tl The cluster technique deals with the relationship of letters and letter-clusters 
I — LJ to sounds. 



Display prepared flipchort 3, "Cluster Technique. 



prepared flipchort 3, 
* Cluster Technique ' 



ycccthviary word 
by rrc^gnt^in*^ 

or^ci rounds made 
Icitcr cluifcrs 



Discuss with your group when a tutor would select this word attack technique. 



ERIC 



r The purpose of the cluster technique is to enable the student ultimately to 
L LJ pronounce the whole word and recognize it from his oral vocabulary. 

When the reader stops to examine the letters making up an unknown word, he 
has for the moment stopped reading for meaning. Using the cluster technique, 
the reader is reading for sound. If the word he pronounces is in his oral 
vocabulary, when he hears it he will know its meaning. This is how the cluster 
technique enables a reader to extract meaning from print. 

A beginning or reluctant reader very often is afraid to try to sound out longer 
words; reliance only on sight words can interfere with a student's development 
of word attack skills. The cluster technique can help a student in this situation. 
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An important aspect of this technique is that it teaches a reader to look at a 
target word analytically. Sometimes a student sees on initial letter, or the overall 
look of a word and makes a guess on that basis. When this leads recurrently to 
error, his tutor may introduce the cluster technique. It not only guides a reader 
to examine all parts of the word, but demonstrates that word attack need not 
begin with the first part of the word. Successful readers know this, though 
perhaps not consciously. 

Emphasize to parHcipanfs that a tutor should choose the cluster technique only 
when she knows that the target word is in her student's oral vocabulary. 

Your workshop participants can probably readily decode all or nearly all of the 
words in their oral vocabularies. To make it possible for them to experience a 
decoding deficiency, and use the cluster technique to attack it, you are going 
to break the oral vocabulary rule. Explain to your participants that the activity 
they are going to do breaks the rule only because they— unlike their students- 
can already recognize the written words necessary in their everyday lives. 



Activity: Analvzina a Verv Long Hard Word 

1 . Display on the overhead transparency 2, 
pneumonoultramlcroscopicsilicovolcanoconiosis. 

2. Invite participants to pronounce this word. 

3. Use the two small '.vhite cards to expose a recognizable meaning-unit 
or sound-unit within the word, such as ultra or micro. 

4. Ask participants to pronounce this familiar segment of the word. 

5. Explain that the purpose of beginning with a middle segment of the 
word is to show the student that he can start with an easily 
recognizable part, and does not have to start word attack at the 
beginning of the word. 

6. Expose other segments of the word that participants are likely to find 
familiar. Ask them to pronounce these. 

pneumono/ultra/mlcroscopic/sillco/volcano/conl/osis 

long hard word divided into segments whose meanirtg readers may recognize 

7. Finally, after using the cards to separate and identify all recognizable 
segments of the word, have your group sound out the remaining parts 
of the word. _ 

2S0 
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Almost certainly, someone will ask you the meaning of 
pneumonouitramicroscopicsilicovolcanoconiosis. 

It is a scientific name for blacklung disease. Take this opportunity to point out that 
just as participants want to know what this long hard word means, adult reading 
students determine pronunciation in order to find out what a word means. 



Print on the transparency a word that might actually appear in a reading 
student's text, energy, for example, and repeat the 7 steps in the analysis. 

Demoristratlori: Sounding Out Words 

The following demonstration is to prepare participants for the activity on the 
following page, in which they will be asked to choose the easiest way to 
pronounce some difficult words. Take this opportunity to both model and point 
out the importance of making sure that every student can clearly see the words 
being analyzed. 

1 . Display transparency 3, "Sample Words for the Cluster Technique, 
List 1.- 

2. Taking each word in turn, demonstrate how you would divide these 
words in order to help a reading student pronounce them. 

3. For each word, call on a different participant to pronounce the 
segments as you expose them. 
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Activity: Dividing a Word for Pronunciation 

Participants will now practice using the technique you have been 
demonstrating to divide a word into pronounceable segments. 



1 . Give participants handout 4, ^Sample Words for the Cluster Techf lique, 
List 2/ 

2. Ask them to choose partners. 

3. Ask each pair to decide how to cluster the words on handout 4. 

4. Allow five minutes for each team to decide on the easiest way to 
pronounce the words. 

5. Display transparency 4, which is a copy of handout A, "Sample Words 
for the Cluster Technique, List 2." 

6. Ask one of each pair of participants to come to the overhead 
projector and demonstrate, using a set of white cards on 
transparency 4, how she and her partner attacked one of the words. 

7. Encourage group discussion. 



on 
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IV. SYLLABICATION TECHNIQUE 



This technique helps a student recognize two common consonant-vowel 
patterns and use these patterns to determine word pronunciction. Like the 
cluster technique, the purpose of syllabication Is to enable the student to 
recognize a word that Is already in his oral vocabulary. 



Display prepared flipchart 4, 'Syllabication Technique.' 



\/cccxhyj\o(ry toorj 
f>rcnuncimion rulfs 



prepared flipchart 4, 
'Syllabication Technique' 



Using this technique, the student identifies two consonant-vowel patterns which 
tell him how to pronounce the initial vowel in each pattern, and how to divide 
the word into syllables. This information enables him to pronounce and 
recognize the word. 



Discuss with your group why a tutor might choose this word attack technique. 

As with other techniques of word attack, the effectiveness of this one depends 
on appropriate application. A tutor would present this technique to o student 
who consistently had difficulty distinguishing between written words such as 
dinner and diner, or hopping and hoping. 
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STEP 1r MARKING VOWELS AND CONSONANTS 

The tutor should introduce this technique only to a student who already knows 
that there are 26 letters in the alphabet, that a,e,i,o,u, and sometimes y are 
vowels and the remaining letters are consonants. 

The tutor introduces her student to a simple notation system for identifying the 
consonants and vowels in his reading material. He will use the notation system 
to help him see two vowel-consonant patterns: v-c-v and v-c-c-v. 



Demonstration: Notation Svstem 

1 . Display transparency 5, 'Linda Ate Dinner at the Diner.' 

2. Write c above each consonant and v above each vowel. 

3. As you demonstrate, tell participants that at first the tutor will do this in 
pencil on the student's text as he watches. 

4. Explain that after doing this for the student a time or two, the tutor will 
direct the student to make his own pencilled notatiorts above the text. 



In order to mark long and short vowels in his text, the student must know what 
they are. The t blowing demonstrates a way to introduce the concept of long 
and short vowels. 

1 . Display the top half of transparency 6, 'Long and Short Vowels." 

2. Note that short familiar words make the best examples. 

3. Discuss with your group how a tutor might choose words to help her 
student recognize long and short vowels. 



Aids to Memory 

In searching for ways to help her student remember the 
information he needs, a tutor cccumulates a variety of 
multisensory techniques. A mnemonic device provides a 
'hook" to hang new information on. Something that is more 
easily remembered can be associated with new information 
that may be hard to recall if the learner has no mnemonic 
hook. As always, the tutor must make an informed guess as to 
what a particular student may find useful. 

^Jo 
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This mnemonic device was created to help a beginning reader remember the 
short vowels. It employs two powerful aids to memory: humor and a picture. 

Display the bottom half of transparency 6, *Bad Ed Is Not Up" 

Discuss some possibilities for mnemonic devices in teaching. Mention that a 
student who enjoyed drawing might make his own visual aid. He would have 
not only the pleasure of exercising and displaying a skill, but creative and 
kinesthetic involvement to help him remember the material. 



Give participants handout 5, "Long and Short Vowels" and "Bad Ed Is Not Up. 



STEP 2: IDENTIF YING PAHERNS 

When the student is accustomed to marking letters as vowels or consonants, 
and is familiar W\\h long and short vowels, the tutor introduces the vowel- 
consonant-vowel, and vowel-consonant-consonant-vowel rules: 

v-c-v rule: The first vowel In a v-c-v sequence is likely to be o long vowel. 

v-c-c-v rule: The first vowel in a v-c-c-v sequence is likely to be short. 

Display transparency 7, "Two Rules for Determining Vowel Sounds." 



Demonstration: Tv^o Consonar^t- Vowel Patterns 

1 . Mark the letters of the sample sentence as vowels or consonants. 

2. Call on participants to identify the v-c-v and v-c-c-v patterns. 

3. Demonstrate that in the v-c-v pattern, syllable division generally occurs 
between the initial vowel and the single consonant following it: v/c-v. 
In the v-c-c-v pattern the syllable division falls between the two 
consonants: v-c/c-v. Note that the letter patterns and syllable 
divisions do allow a reader to determine word pronunciation. 

4. As you demonstrate how to use this word attack technique, emphasize 
the importance of applying it to words which follow the v-c-v and 
v-c-c-v patterns. 

The activity on the next page gives participants an opportunity to practice using 
the v-c-v and v-c-c-v rules. 

29^ 
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Activity: Using the Pules of V-C-V nnd V-C-C-V 



6 




1 . Divide participants into two groups. 

2. Give each group liandout 6, 'Using tlie Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V 
(two sides, A and B). 

3. Direct one group to use the A side of handout 6. Direct the other 
group to use the B side. 

4. Allow the groups five minutes to mark and identify the target 
sequences of consonants and vowels, and using those patterns, 
divide the words into syllables. 

5. Display transparency 8, which is a copy of sides A and B of handout 6, 
on the overhead for speakers' use. 

6. Ask each group to send a speaker up to demonstrate on the overhead 
projector how her group applied the rules to its words. 



the application of the syllabication technique. Being able to determine 



and short vowel sounds, and syllable divisions can be very useful to a 
ent who has repeatedly failed to distinguish between words with the v-c-v 
V-C-C-V patterns. Observing this particular decoding problem, his tutor can 
him become aware of the patterns, and use this awareness which most 
lers consciously or unconsciously develop. 
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V. CONCLUSION 



This workshop's purpose has been to use three techniques of word attack 1o 
examine how the student's needs determine his tutor's choice of teaching 
technique. Having a wide variety of decoding techniques to offer is only the 
beginning of a reading teacher's job. She must hove criteria for selecting a 
technique. She needs to know the purpose of each word attack technique. 
She needs know if it is appropriate to her student's situation, and she must be 
able to observe whether or not her student actually benefits from it. 

This process of carefully choosing a technique, using it, then evaluating the 
results is a lifeskill. The adult student whose teacher demonstrates such skill in her 
work has not only a good tutor, but a model and companion in learning. 



Activity: I Can Use That Idea! 

1 . Ask your participants to look over the lists they've made on handout 1 , 
•ICan Use That Ideal* 

2. Tell them that you would like each person to select from her list two 
ideas presented by the trainer that she will use within the next two 
weeks in her tutoring. 

3. Give participants handout 7, 'Contract' and ask them to read it and 
fill in Section 1 . Allow five minutes. 

4. Ask each participant to share with the group one of her two ideas. 

5. Encourage discussion. 

6. Collect hondout 7. 

7. Remind your participants that their volunteer supervisor(s) will keep 
the original, and make a copy of the contract to mail back to each 
participant. The supervisor will get in touch with each participant to 
schedule a review as soon as possible after the participant has used 
both techniques. 
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Training the Trainer 

Transparencies 



1 . 'Fill in the Blank Using Context Clues' 

2. "pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanoconiosis" 

3. 'Sample Words for the Cluster Technique, List 1 " 

4. "Sample Words for the Cluster Technique, List 2' 
(copy of handout 4) 

5. 'Linda Ate Dinner at the Diner' 

6. 'Long and Short Vowels' and 'Bad Ed Is Not Up' 
(copy of handout 5) 

7. 'Two Rules for Determining Vowel Sounds' 

8. " Using the Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V 
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Fill in the Blank Using Context CLues 



1 . At the end of the program there was a pause for station . 

2. Because Tom did so much work on his cor, he was given a new set of crescent 
for his birthday. 



, office and filling out 
for pecan cookies to 



3. You may apply for the job by going to the 

the correct form. 

4. For the class party the cooking class tried a new 

be served with strawberry sundaes. 

5. Although Phil Adams is a professional golfer, he usually follows the 

tournament. 

6. Mike checked the to see when the bus from Omaha would arrive. 

7. The man running for president made a good speech. 

8. Sue brushed her straight blond hair back and fastened it with a . 

9. There is always a factory-trained on duty at Fillson's Garage. 

10. Before leaving on the long trip the engineer inquired about several different accident 
insurance . 



1 1 . Because of the unusually hot weather the air 
weeks earlier than last year. 



12. Posters asking voters to cast their ballots for each 
outside the building. 

13. Jack called Sue's home number and left a 

m.achine. 



. was turned on three 
had been tacked up 



14. Paul left the classroom to get o drink from the water . 



on her answering 
in the hall. 



campaign 

identification 

mechanic 

barrette 

wrenches 



candidate 

message 

conditioner 

fountain 

personnel 



29j 



policies 
recipe 
schedule 
amateur 
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Sample Words for the Cluster Technique 



LST 1 



visualize 

together 

misfortune 

agreeable 

nonsense 

discovery 



mosquito 

happiness 

attorney 

dependent 

employed 

powdery 
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Undo ate dinner at thie diner. 
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Two R jles for Determining Vowel Sounds 



v-c-v rule 

The first vowel in a v-c-v sequence is lilcely to be long. 

v-c-c-v rule 

The first vowel in a v-c-c-v sequence is likely to be short. 

SAMPLE SENTENCE 

Linda ate dinner at ttie diner. 
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Using the Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V 



Directions: Divide the following words into syllables. Use the v-c-v rule. Rermember 
to divide the words before the consonant if the first vowel is long, and after the 
consonant if the vowel is short. 



1. deport 7. human 

2. vibrate 8. profit 

3. frozen 9. mojor 

4. vopor 10. decoy 

5. cavern 11. silence 

6. student 12. vocont 



Directions: Divide the following words into syllables. Use the v-c-c-v rule. 
Divide between the consonants. Example: kit/ten 



1. whisper 7. thunder 

2. trigger 8. sermon 

3. suspect 9. permit 

4. public 10. temper 

5. member 11. plostic 

6. sentence 12. public 

30<i 
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Handouts 



1. 'I Can Use That Idea!" 

2. 'Three Techniques of Word Attack" 

3. "Using Context Clues" 

4. "Sampie Words for the Cluster Technique, List 2' 

5. "Long and Short Vowels" and ""Bad Ed Is Not Up" 

6. " Using the Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V 

side A 
side B 

7. "Contract" 
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WORD AHACK WORKSHOP Trainer's name 



Date Location of training 

I Con Use That Idea! 



As you participate in this workchop, use this sheet to list tutoring techniques you 
would like to try. If you need more writing space please use the back of this sheet. 
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Using Context Clues 



PART A For each 
right. Qrcleyour 

incline 

agility 

bo\0 

coraci^ 

adversary 

rocol(«ctk>n 

r»$oiut*ly 

consternation 

supplication 

countenance 

mendicants 

various 

gaskin 

accoutermenis 
marooned 



bddfoce word listed at the left below, try to select tt^ correct defirition from the words at the 
choice. Skip tt>e words you don't krow. 

MOUNTAIN SLOPE VALLEY PATHWAY 

HESITATION IMAGINATION SORROW EASE AND SPEED 

TWIG TREE TRUNK SHADOW GROVE 

STONE STEAMSHIP PLANT BOAT 

FRIEND OPPONENT WILD ANIMAL RACEHORSE 

COLLECTION MEMORY SHOT GUN BARREL 

WEAKLY WTTH FIRMNESS IN A FRIGHTENED MANNER CAREFULLY 

CONSIDERATION DISMAY LAUGHTER COMFORT 

NERVOUSNESS EARNEST PRAYER JOY GENEROSTY 

FACE GLANCE MIRROR PICTURE 

MECHANICS CITIZENS MEDICINE MEN BEGGARS 

UNLAWFUL INDEPENDENT SIMILAR DIFFERENT 

GASLIGHT GASOLINE ROPE BONES 

SURROUNDINGS EQUIPMENT COMPANIES PERFORMANCES 
MADE DARK RED DESERTED MURDERED CAPTURED 



PART B The words llste< j above at tt>e left appear in context In tt>e followir>g paragraphs from Treasure Island by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Read the paragraphs, rK>tlng tfie context ckjes. Then do Part A again. Thlstirro 
undertir»e wtxat you now think Is ttie correct mearrfng for each word. 



From the side of the small hiil, a steep and stony 
incline, a spout of grovel was dislodged and fell 
rattling and bounding through the trees. I looked 
in that direction and sow a figure leap vs^th great 
agility behind the bole of a pine tree. It 
appeared dark and shaggy. Whether it was 
bear, man, or monkey I could not teli. I turned 
on my heel and hastily began to retrace my 
steps in the direction of the corocle I had rowed 
to the island. 

Instantly the figure reappeared, and, making a 
wide circuit, began to head me off. I could see 
it was useless for me to try to outdistance such an 
adversary. I stood still, therefore, and cast about 
for some method of escape; and as I was so 
thinking, the recollection of my pistol flashed into 
my mind. Courage glowec; again in my heart; 
and 1 set my face r#$olute!v for this creature of 
the island and walked briskly toward it. 

The figure was concealed by this time behind 
another tree trunk; but it must have been 
watching me closely, for as soon as I began to 
move in its direction, it came out of hiding. 1 
could no longer be in doubt that it was a man. 

He hesitated, drew back, came forward again, 
and at last, to my wonder and consternation, 
threw himself on his knees and held out his 
clasped hands m supplication 



I could see now that he was a white man like 
myself and t^iat his features were e\ en 
pleasing. His skin, wherever it was exposed, 
was burrH>d by the sun; even his lips were black, 
and his fcir eyes tooked quite startling in so dark 
a countenance. 

Of all the mencBcants that l had seen or 
fancied, he was the chief for raggedness. The 
patchwork of his tattered clothing was held 
together by the most various and singular 
fastenings: brass buttons, bits of stick, and loops 
of tarry gaskin. About his waist he wore an old 
leathei belt, w^ich was the one solid thing in his 
occoutennents. 

*Who are you?' 1 asked. 

"Ben Gunn,' he answered, his voice hoarse and 

awkward. "And I haven't spoke with a Christian 

these three years.' 

"Three years!' I cried. "Were you 

shipwrecked?' 

"Nay, mote,' said he. "Marocuied.' 

I had heard the word, and l knew It for a 
horrible kind of punishment common enough 
among the buccar>eers, in which an offender 
is put ashore with a little powder and shot, and 
left behind alone on some desolate distant 
island. 

- Tactics In Poodiog Scon Foresmo'^ ComDon> 
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economy official 

fortieth business 

turkey manager 

imprinted eventful 

horizon reminder 

enable principal 
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Long and Short Vowels 



long vowels 



short vowels 



a 
e 

i 

o 
u" 



as in 



ate 

eat 

ice 

owe 

use 



a 
e 

i 

o 
u 



as in 



apple 

"egg 

in 

OX 

up 



y can sound like eor i as in only and fly. 



an Illustrated sentence using all five short vowel sounds 
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Bad Ed is not up. 



"Originated by Louise deBooy 
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Side A 



Using the Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V 

Directions: Divide the following words into syllables. Use the v-c-v rule. Remember 
to divide the words before the consonant if the first vowel is long, and after the 
consonant if the vowel is short. 



1. depart 

2. vibrate 

3. frozen 

4. vapor 

5. cavern 

6. student 



7. human 

8. profit 

9. major 

10. decay 

11. silence 

12. vacant 
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Side B 




Using the Rules of V-C-V and V-C-C-V 



Directions: Divide the following words into syllables. Use the v-c-c-v rule. 
Divide between the consonants. Example: kit/ten 



1. whisper 

2. trigger 

3. suspect 

4. public 

5. member 

6. sentence 



7. thunder 

8. sermon 

9. permit 

10. temper 

11. plastic 

12. public 
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Word Attack Workshop 

Trainer's name Location of training 



CONTRACT: The three-part form below is for training evaluation. Please read all three sections 
carefully, tf you understand what is required, arxd agree to use and evaluate two techniques from 
this workshop, complete Section 1 now. Your supervisor will keep the original and mail a copy of the 
controct back to you. 



Section 1 To be completed by workshop participant at conclusion of training 



aate of training 

Technique 1 : Technique 2 



name cx description name or description 



workshop participant's signature 

Section 2 To l:>e completed by workshop participant v^ithin two weeks of date in Section 1 

Tutor's Observations 



date of us© date of use 

Technique 1 Technique 2 



If YOU neea more writing space, please use tne bock of trie sneet. 



Section 3 To be completed by workship porticipant ond supervisor as soon as possible after 
participant hos connpieted Section 2 

Comments and Suggestions 



aate of review witTi supervisor 

Technique 1 Technique 2 



If you need more writing space, pleose use the Dock of trie sheet 



supervisors Signature 



erJc 3 1 
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Chapter 9 
Tutor Training Workstiop 



SPELLING SHOULD BE FUN 



based on a workshop 
developed and presented by 
Carol Newman- Holitza 



PURPOSE: 



To provide tutors with three techniques 
of teaching spelling 
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GLOSSARY 



auditory mode: thinking in words or sounds. 

imagined visual Image: a nnental picture of something not actually seen. 

kinesthetic mode: thinking in feelings, including senses of touch, taste and smell. 

neurolinguistics: the study of neurological processes underlying the development 
and use of longuage. 

proofreading: reading in order to find and mark errors to be corrected. 

remembered visual image: a mental picture of something the thinker has 
actually seen, 

visual accessing cue: eye movement that accompanies thinking in the visual, 
auditory or kinesthetic mode. 

visual mode: thinking in pictures. 



ooge314 " . . ' . , ?: Training the Trbinei " 

MATERIALS CHECKLIST 

All FLIPCKAPTS ARE lUUSTRATED IN THE CHAPTER TEXT. AlL HANDOUTS EXCEPT VSUAL ACCESSWG CuCS' ARE LOCATED IN THE APPENDIX. 

Handout 2, 'Vbual Accessing Cues/ b in the chapter text on page 322. 



black waterbase markers and optional colors for fiipcharts 
j 3 X 5" lined index cord for neurolinguistic spelling procedure demonstration 
overhead projector 

A ^ 

prepared fiipcharts (4) 



1 . 'Three Spelling Techniques" 

2. "The Proofreading Procedure" 

3. "Emphasize Success" 

4. "Spelling Test Procedure" 

group response fiipcharts (3) 

7 — \ 



1 . "Remembered and Imagined Visual Image Questions" 

2. "Questions to Elicit Remembered and Imagined Sounds or Words" 

3. "Questions to Elicit Kinesthetic Experience" 

transparency (1) 

1 . "Visual Accessing Cues" (copy of handout 2) 

handouts (6) 

1 . "Steps for Correcting Misspelled Words Using Proofreading Skills" 

2. "Visual Accessing Cues" 

3. "Eliciting Visual Accessing Cues" 

4. "Neurolinguistic Spelling Procedure" (two sides) 

5. "Spelling Test Packet" 

6 "Commonly Misspelled Words Packet" 

ER?C 3!;) 
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PREPARATION 



You Will Need to Make 

4 prepared flipcharts 

3 group response flipcharts 

1 transparency 

6 handouts, including 2 packets 
HANDOUTS 

There are two kinds of handouts in this workshop: individual handouts 1-4, and the 
"Spelling Test Packet" (handout 5) and the •Commonly Misspelled Words Packet" 
(handout 6) used in Section IV. Copy both packets, including the cover pages 
listing their contents. Staple each packet's pages together for participants' 
convenience. 



Note that handout 4, "Neurolinguistic Spelling Procedure/ has two sides. 

Handout 2, "Visual Accessing Cues" is the only handout not in the Appendix. It is in 
chapter text, on page 322. 

NEUROUNGUISTIC SPELLING PROCEDURE 



Trainer's Qualification 



This is ver/ important. You should train others in the use of neurolinguistic spelling 
procedure only after you have become experienced— and successful— using it with 
adult students. 



Workshop Demonstration 

The best way to demonstrate neurolinguistic spelling procedure is with the help 
of an adult learner who has been successful using the procedure. For your 
demonstration choose a word that the student does not already know how to spell. 

if a student volunteer is not available, ask a participant in your workshop to take the 
part of the student in your demonstration. To simulate a word unfamiliar to the 
student, make up a non-word of at least two syllables and seven letters. 



example of a non-word used to denDonstrote 
nejrolnguistic soelling procedure 
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SPELLING SHOULD BE FUN 



I. INTRODUCTION 



f~iri Many adult students feel very defensive about their spelling skills. They are aware of 
/- H- I the still-common assumption that poor spelling indicates low intelligence. Adult 

students need to feel confident that they can learn to spell. They need especially 
to feel confident that they can learn to write correctly the words they need for work 
and the rest of everyday life. The three techniques presented here can help meet 
that need. 



Display prepared flipchart 1 , "Three Spelling Techniques." 



prepared flipchart 1 , 
Three Spelling Techniques" 



Tell participants how each technique works. 
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Proofreading Skills 

Recommended for use at reading levels 5-12. 
How teaching proofreading skills works: 

Teaching a student to proofread his own writing in order to locate 
and correct spelling errors uses words the student has already chosen to 
write. When the student knows he con spell these words correctly, he 
owns them. 

Neurolinguistic Spelling Procedure 

Recommended for use at reading levels 5-12. 
How neurolinguistic spelling procedure works: 

This application of visual memory and kinesthetic awareness enables the 
student to see in his mind the word he needs to spell, then to verify that it 
feels right. Words that the student finds especially difficult can yield 
surprir-ingly easily to this procedure. 

The Spelling Test Packet and The Comnrionly Misspelled Words Packet 

Recommended for use at reading levels 8-12. 
How the packets work: 

A short diagnostic spelling test taken by the student indicates what kind(s) 
of error he makes. The tutor directs the student to portions of the 
Commonly Misspelled Words Packet that provide spelling rules and 
exercises designed to help him correct his particular error(s). 
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li. BEHER SPELLING THROUGH PROOFREADING SKILLS 



Teaching adult students how to find and correct their own spelling errors is one way 
to help them begin to change long-held patterns of poor spelling. 

THE PROOFgE ADING PROCEDUgE 

Display prepared flipchart 2, *The Proofreading Procedure.' 



f] 



13 



1. Wnk 

2. Proofread 
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prepared flipchart 2. 

^The Proofreading Procedure' 



n 



Describe the general procedure. 

1 . Write 

The student writes on a subject of interest and importance to him. 

2. Proofread 

The tutor helps the student find and nnarl< misspelled words. 

3. Correct 



The student and tutor analyze the misspellings. The student makes 
corrections and proctic s correct spellings. 
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In each successive writing assignment the student does more independent work in 
finding, analyzing and correcting his misspelled words. 



Give your participants handout 1 , 'Steps for Correcting Misspelled Words Using 
Proofreading Skills.' 



Activity: Examining Proofreading Procedure 

1 . Ask a different participant to read aloud each of ^he steps. 

2. Invite participants' questions. 

^ t 3. Encourage discussion about the use of this procedure. 



A 



Point out that the student acquires proofreading skills gradually, without any stress, 
as he shares his writing with his tutor. 



Display prepared flipchart 3, "Emphasize Success." 



prepared flipchart 3, 
' Emphasize Success' 



/Vldkd Sure. 



COT 



-y ^ ^ Talk with your participants about this very important aspect of teoching spelling. 
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III. NEUROUNGUISTIC SPELLING PROCEDURE 
NEUROLINGUIS TIC THEORY 

Neurolinguistic theory states that p>eople think in three modes: visual, auditory and 
kinesthetic. An experienced observer, by noting a person's subtle facial changes 
and body movements and particularly his eye movements, can determine the 
mode and sequence of modes the thinker is using. 

Language reflects these modes of thought. 

Examples of language reflecting modes of thought: 

visual 

''I see what you mean." 
"Let's see..." 

''It appears to me that...'' 

auditory 

"I told myself...' 

"What I'm hearing is..." 

"I don't like the sound of that..." 

kinesthetic 

"I'm comfortable with that." 
njust feel..." 

"He touched on that subject." 

By observing a person's eye movements, during conversation and by listening for 
spoken phrases that indicate modes of thought, someone experienced in the use 
of neurolinguistic theory can follow the other person's thinking process. This 
awareness can be used to improve interpersonal communications and to replace 
unsuccessful thinking processes with thinking processes that enable a person to 
accomplish his goal, 

325 
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Visual Accessing Cues 

and sample questions to elicit the cues 

The cues shown are those you may expect to see In a right-handed person. A 
left-handed person's visual accessing cues are likely to be the mirror opposite of 
a right-handed person's. 



VISUAL MODE: 
remembered 
visual Images 

Eyes up and to his left or eyes front 
and unfocused 





"What color is the outside Of this building? " 



AUDITORY MODE: 
remembered 
sounds or words 

Eyes to his left at eye level 



@ 



Imagined 
visual images 

Eyes up and to his right 




"Can you hear your mother 
calling your name?" 



Imagined 
sounds or words 

Eyes to his right at 
eye level 

@ 

"If you could amplify a caterpillar's 
footsteps, how would they sound?" 



"How WOULD YOU LOOK 
WITH GREEN HAIR?" 

listening to actual 
sounds or words 

Eyes down and to 
his left 



KINESTHETIC MODE: 
emotional and physical feelings; 
taste; smell 

Eyes down and to his right 

@ 

"How DOES AN ORANGE SMELL?" 
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Recommended Reading 
Frogs Into Princes 

by Richard Bandler and John Grinder 
Moob, Utah: Real People Press, 1979 

influencing wtth Integrity 

by Genie Z. Loborde 
Polo Alto, California: 
Science and Behavior Books, 1984 
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VISUAL ACCESSING CUES 



Jj The eye movements which accompany each mode of thinking are called visual 
^ accessing cues. 



Give your participants handout 2. "Visual Accessing Cues." Handout 2 is on the 
preceding page, 322. 



Give them time to read it, as you display transparency 1 (a copy of handout 2) on 
the overhead projector. Neurolinguistic spelling procedure requires familiarity with 
the concept of visual accessing cues. A tutor using neurolinguistic spelling 
procedure needs to be able first to identify her student's visual accessing cues. 



'y^^ Discuss with your group the difference between remembered and imagined visual 
images. Read and discuss the sample questions designed to induce thinking in the 
visual mode. Discuss the diffeient ways people move their eyes when they are 
remembering or imagining visual images. Discuss how left- or right-handedness 
relates to visual accessing cues. 

Discuss the auditory mode of thinking, and the kinesthetic mode, and their 
observable cues. 

Invite and answer participants' questions. 

The following activity gives participants an opportunity to create some questions to 
elicit visual accessing cues, 

^1^^ Activity: Designir^g Questior^s to Elicit Visual Accessing Cues 

Display group response fliphart 1 , "Remembered and Imagined Visual 
Image Questions." Read and discuss the sample questions designed to 
elicit a remembered visual image cue. 

Ask participants what other questions they can think of to elicit a 
remembered visual image cue. 

Write their questions in the appropriate column of group response 
flipchart 1. 

Encourage questions and discussion. 
Repeat steps 2, 3 and 4 for imagined visual image cues. 
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Remembered 
Visual Image 
Questions 



What color is your 
telephone? 

Describe the shoes 
you are wearing. 
(Don't look at 
them!) 



Imagined 
Visual Image 
Questions 



How would you 
look from my point 
of view? 



How would I look 
if I were four years 
old? 



group response fllpchartl , 
•RefDembered and Imaglr^ed Visual Image 
Questions/ Ircludlng sompJe questioris 



Questions to Elicit 

Remembered 
Sounds or Words 



Can you hear 
yourself singing 
"Happy Birthday"? 

How do you 
sound when you 
answer the 
telephone? 



Questions to Elicit 
Imogined Sounds 
or Words 



What would your 
car say if it could 
talk? 

How would Porky 
Pig sound saying 
your name? 



group response flipchart 2, 
•Questior^ to Elicit Remembered and 
lnrx3glr>ed Sounds or Words," 
Including sample questions 



prepared flipchart 3, 

' Questions to Elicit Kinestf^etic Experience/ 
including sample questions 



Questions to Elicit 
Kinesthetic Experience 



How does cat fur feel? 

How does it feel to walk 
barefoot on a soft carpet? 

How does your favorite 
ice Cream taste? 
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6. Display group response flipchort 2, "Questions to Elicit Remembered and 
Imagined Sounds or Words.' 

7. Discuss and complete group response flipchart 2 as you did group 
response flipchart 1. 

8. Display group response flipchart 3, "Questions to Elicit Kinesthetic 
Experience." 

9. Discuss and complete group response flipchart 3 as you did group 
response flipcharts 1 and 2. 



Note to trainer: 

It is important that each question elicit only the intended kind of 
response. Be aware of and discuss questions that could produce 
an unintended response. For example, "How would you look in a 
clown suit?"— a question meant to elicit an imagined visual image 
cue— could elicit a remembered visual image cue from someone 
who had actually seen himself in a clown suit. "What color are 
Frank Sinatra's eyes?" could elicit a remembered visual image 
cue from someone recalling a movie or TV image or a photo. It 
could elicit a remembered auditory experience cue from 
someone who recalled hearing the singer referred to as "Old Blue 
Eyes." Keep in mind also that what one person thinks of as 
common knowledge may fall outside someone else's experience: 
"Who's Frank Sinatra?" 



Tell your participants that the next activity is to give them an opportunity to 
practice eliciting visual accessing cues. 

Activity: Elicitir^g Visual Accessing Cues 

1 . Give your participants handout 3, "Eliciting Visual Accessing Cues." Give 
them time to read it silently. 

2. Ask participants to spend 5 minutes writing down sets of at least 3 
questions designed to elicit visual accessing cues in the 5 categories listed 
on their handout. 



Visual Mode 



1. 
2. 



Remembered visual images 
Imagined visual images 



Auditory Mode 



3. 
4. 



Remembered sounds and words 
Imagined sounds and words 



Kinesthetic Mode 



Kinesthetic experiences 
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3. Ask everyone to choose a partner she does not know well. (If the group is 
unevf:n in number, three people can be partners.) 

4. Direct partner A to ask her questions to partner B and observe B's eye 
movements in response to each question. Allow 10 minutes for this. 

5. Ask A and B to switch roles. Direct partner B to ask her questions of, and 
observe, A. Allow 10 minutes. 

6. Ask the group to reassemble. 

7. Everyone should now be able to describe her partner's visual accessing 
cues for each of the five categories. Discuss what participants were able 
to observe. Invite and answer questions. 



Just as some background information about neurolinguistics and some practical 
experience in its applicc'ion are prerequisite for a trainer introducing neurolinguistic 
spelling procedure to tutors, so tutors should do some reading in this fascinating 
subject and should practice the procedure before using it with students. Moke 
certain your participants understand this. 

Refer participants to the two works on neurolinguistics listed in the lower right corner 
of handout 2, "Visual Accessing Cues." These books can give them a start in 
learning more about neurolinguistics. 

Spend a few minutes discussing how neurolinguistic theory has been applied to 
interpersonal communication. Someone conversant with neurolinguistic theory can 
build rapport and communicate his own ideas more effectively by "speaking the 
other person's language." To give a very simple example, suppose a speaker's 
gaze has dropped down and to his right, indicating kinesthetic involvement: 
feelings. At the same time he is saying, * I just can't get a grasp on it. 1 don't know 
how to handle this problem." 

Responding in the same mode— kinesthetic— in order to build rapport, the user of 
neurolinguistic theory might say, * Between us, maybe we can get hold of an 
answer," rather than in the visual mode: * Let's look at your options," or in the 
auditory mode, *l hear what you're saying." 
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Neurolinguistic theory is used to help people replace thinking strategies that don't 
work with strategies that do. Neurolinguistic spelling procedure can give a student 
a nnore effective way to ask himself how to spell a word. Guessing or imagining 
how the word might be spelled, or trying to heor how It should be spelled, is 
replaced by visual memory of how the word is SfDelled. 



Discussing spelling, Neurolinguistic Programrr>ing pioneers 
Richard Sandler and John Grinder state unequivocally, 

'No matter what language we've operated in, what 
country we've been to, no matter what the language is, 
good spellers hove exactly the some formal strategy. They 
see. ..a remembered image of the word they wont to spell, 
and they know whether or not it's on accurate spelling by 
a kinesthetic check.' 

- Frogs into Princes 1979 



Give participants handout 4, 'Neurolinguistic Spelling Procedure.' Allow them 
time to read it silently. Tel! participants that some questions they hove may be 
answered as they watch you demonstrate neurolinguistic spelling procedure. 

Introduce your student assistant, or ask for a volunteer from the workshop to help 
you demonstrate neurolinguistic spelling procedure. 



Demonstration: Neurolinguistic Spelling Procedure 

1 . Ask your student questions to elicit his visual accessing cues. Observe his 
eye movements. Where does he focus his eyes when he is remembering 
something he has actually seen? This is the area in which you will hold the 
word card. 

2. Print, or hove the student print, the word on a lined 3' x 5' card. (If you 
have asked a workshop participant to be the "student," use a non-word of 
at least two syllables, as illustrated on Preparation page 315, to simulate 
an unfomilor word.) 
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3. Sit opposite the student. Ask the student to keep his head facing forward 
and to move only his eyes. Hold ttie word cord at his eye level in the area 
this student uses for accessing visual remembered images. Say the word 
several times. 



4. Say, "Pretend your eyes are pencils, and trace every letter of the word. 
Take as much or as little time as you need.' 

5. Take the card away. Ask the student to visualize the word, still looking at 
the place where the card was. Ask, 'What was the first letter? the last 
letter? How many of the letters hung their tails below the midline? How 
many reached above the midline? Where in the word were these 
letters?' 
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6. Hold the card up again in the same place. Block out different segments 
of the word with your fingers from the bottom of the card. At first block 
out only single or double letters. Work up to blocking out half or more of 
the word at a time. Segments needn't be syllabicated perfectly. Say, ^7ell 
me the letters I am covering up with my fingers." 

7. Take the card away. The student should still be looking at the place 
where the card was. Ask, *What were the first three letters? What were 
second three letters?" and so on to the end of the word. 

8. Hold the card up again in the same place. Say, *Here is the word agoin. 
Pretend your eyes ore cameras. I will say 'Now!' and when I do, take o 
picture of the word with your camera-eyes. Hear the 'click' inside your 
head, and close your eyes and see the word." Say, *Now!" 

9. (This step is optional, designed to demonstrate to the student that a clear 
picture of the word is now in his visual memory.) Take the card away. 
Say, ''Look at the word in your memory and read it to me." Have the 
student spell the word. Next, have the student spell the word backwards. 
The student should be able to do this even if he has never attempted to 
spell a word backwards, as most people have not. 

10. Have the student write the word. 

1 1 . Have the student check the word he has written with the picture in his 
visual memory. 

12. This final step is the kinesthetic check. Ask the student he feels the word 
is right. To access his feelings, he will probably move his eyes down and to 
his right. 

13. Invite participants' responses. They will have questions for you, and for the 
other person who took part in the demonstration. 
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Remind tutors to be guided always by each individual student's reponse to a 
technique. If a student finds the neurolinguistic spelling procedure helpfuL the tutor 
should frequently repeat the procedure with him, to help the student establish it as 
a habit. 

Briefly review neurolinguistic spelling procedure. Points to emphasize include: 

• Neurolinguistic theory identifies three modes of thinking. These are 
accompanied by specific eye movements, which are called visual 
accessing cues. 

• Neurolinguistic research indicates that all good spellers use the some 
spelling strategy, either deliberately or intuitively. Good spellers use a 
remembered visual image of the word followed by a kinesthetic check to 
see if it feels right. 

• A tutor needs to hove experience eliciting and recognizing visual 
accessing cues, and needs to become familiar with her student's 
particular visual accessing cues before she uses neurolinguistic spelling 
procedure. 

• The ultimate goal is a student's independent, continuing use of 
neurolinguistic spelling procedure. 
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IV. SPELLING TEST PACKET AND 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED WORDS PACKET 



f~ir~l This is a method for teaching advanced spelling skills. The Spelling Test Packet and 
L — LJ Commonly Misspelled Words Packet are appropriate for use by students 

reading at levels 8-12. The Commonly Misspelled Words Packet categorizes words 
often misspelled by the general adult population. The student learns to recognize 
and correct the kinds of spelling errors he has mode. The Spelling Test Packet 
requires proofreading skills, which the student needs to develop before taking the 
tests, in the test the student is asked to distinguish correct from incorrect spellings; 
after he identifies an incorrect word, the student writes the word as he thinks it is 
correctly spelled. 

The study techniques rules in the Commonly Misspelled Words Packet are 
drawn from several approaches to spelling. Their common feature is that adult 
students and their teachers have used them successfully. 



0- 



Give participants handout 4, the "Spelling Test Packet," a d handout 5, the 
"Commonly Misspelled Words Packet." 



Spelling Test Procedure 



Display prepared fiipchart 4, "Spelling Test Procedure.' 



/ 



prepared flipchart 4, 
* Spelling Test Procedure' 
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Describe each step. Ask participants to turn to the Spelling Test Packet pages as 
you describe how and in what order each page is used. 
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• Diagnostic Test 

The student is given a Diagnostic Test of words, some correct, others 
misspelled in common ways. 

• Practice 

The words missed on the Diagnostic Test determine which exercises in the 
Commonly Misspelled Words Packet the student will do. To demonstrate 
the use of the Correction Key on page 344, choose one or two examples 
of misspellings and turn to ti .e prescribed page(s) In the Commonly 
Misspelled Words Packet. Discuss with participants how the exercise(s) 
help the student correct his particular spelling problem. 

• Retaking of Diagnostic Test 

After completing and correcting exercises, the student retakes the 
Diagnostic Test. 

• Final Test 

The student has Identified and worked to eliminate his spelling errors. Final 
Test results should reflect that preparation. (The test's designers suggest 
70% accuracy as passing level.) 



Point out that the tutor will need to make copies of the Diagnostic and Final 
Spelling Tests for her student to use. It is not necessary to photocopy exercises in 
Commonly Misspelled Words Packet. Exercise instructions direct the student to 
write out the exercise on a sheet of notebook paper. 



^i^^ Activity: Examir^ir^g the Commor^lv Misspelled Words Packet 

1 . Ask participants to turn to "Steps for Using the Commonly Misspelled Words 
Packet" on page 342. 

2. Ask a different participant to read aloud each of the steps. 

3. Invite participants' questions, 



4. Examine the rest of the packet, inviting questions and discussion, Ask if 
participants feel they could use the tests and exercises with a student. 
Provide any information needed to help everyone feel prepared to use 
this teaching technique. 
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V. CONCLUSION 



'Help your student remember ttiat spelling is a tool, 
not a measure of intelligence.' 

-Carol Newman-Holitza 



Briefly review the three spelling techniques presented in this workshop. 



Invite participants' questions and comments. 



Tell your participants what form of 
FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION 
you will use for this worlcshop. 

Chapter 2, 'Evaluation,' discusses the 
design of foilow-up evaluation and 
provides examples. 
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APPENDIX 



page 

handouts 

1 . "Steps for Correcting Misspelled Words Using Proofreading SKills' 336 

2. "Eliciting Visual Accessing Cues" 337 

3. "Neurolinguistic Spelling Procedure" 

side 1 338 

side 2 339 

4. "Spelling Test Packet" 341 

5. "Commonly Misspelled Words Packet' 347 
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Thc teaching of proofreading SKiaS IS RECOMMENDED FOR USE AT READING LEVELS 5-12. It MAY BE USED AT LEVELS 1-4 
^r^cs STUDENT HAS ENOUGH SELF-ASSURANCE AND WRITING EXPERIENCE TO MAKE SPELUNG CORRECTONS APPROPRIATE. 



STEPS FOR CORRECTING MISSPELLED WORDS 
USING PROOFREADING SKILLS 



1 . In each writing assignment, ask your student to write about subjects that are 
important to him. 

2. Help your student set up a spelling words sheet with two columns, the first 
column for the misspelled word and the second column for the correct 
spelling of the word. 

3. On the first writing assignment, as your student watches, mark all misspelled 
words and write the correct spelling over each word. 

4. Ask your student to copy his misspelled words and the correct spellings onto 
his spelling words sheet. The student is to repeat this step after each writing 
assignment. 

5. With your student, analyze in a simple way the words that have been 
misspelled: Are they short or long words? Is the same word misspelled in the 
same way each time, or in diffeient ways? This will help your student to 
become aware of his misspelled words. 

6- Have your student practice printing the word 5-10 times. 

7. On the third or fourth writing assignment, underline all misspelled words. Ask 
your student to find the correct spelling in a dictionary and write it on his 
spelling words sheet. Analyze the misspellings with your student, and have 
him practice writing his misspelled words correctly. 

8. On the sixth or seventh writing assignment, indicate in the margin of the 
paper that there is a misspelled word in this line. Have your student find the 
misspelled word by himself, and correct it. Analyze your student's misspelled 
words with him and have him practice the correct spellings, as in step 6. 



Note: 

This process does not rely on spelling rules specifically. They con be taught as 
your student needs to learn them. Refer to page 368 in the Commonly 
Misspelled Words Packet for some spelling rules. 
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ELICITING VISUAL ACCESSING CUES 



Purpose: to practice eliciting and observing visual accessing cues, for use in neurolinguistic 



1 . Write down sets of at least three questions designed to elicit visual accessing 
cues in the 5 categories listed below. Use the back of this sheet, if you wish. 
Refer to sample questions on the handout 'Visual Accessing Cues." 



Visual Mode 

1. Remembered visual images 

2. Imagined visual images 
Auditory Mode 

3. Remembered sounds and words 

4. Imagined sounds and words 

Kinesthetic Mode 

5. Kinesthetic experiences 



2. Choose as a partner someone you don't know well. 

3. Ask your partner your questions and observe her eye movements in response 
to each kind of question. (You may switch roles, in order for your partner to 
ask questions and observe your visual accessing cues.) 

4. You should now be able to describe your partner's visual accessing cues for 
each of the five categories. 



Before using neurolinguistic spelling procedure with a student, 
practice eliciting and observing visual accessing cues with 
different people until you con do it confidently. 




spelling procedure. 



Important: 
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Neurolingulstic Spelling Procedure 



(Side 1) 



Recommended for use at reading levels 8-12 



1 . Ask your student questions to elicit his visual accessing cues. Observe his eye 
movements. Where does he focus his eyes v^/hen he Is remembering something 
he has actually seen? This is the area in which you hold the card with his 
target spelling word. 

2. Print, or have the student print, the word on a lined 3' x,5' card. 

3. Sit opposite the student. Ask the student to keep his head facing forward and to 
move only his eyes. Hold the word card at his eye level in the area this student 
uses for accessing visual remembered images. Say the word several times. 

4. Say, * Pretend your eyes are pencils, and trace every letter of the word. Take as 
much or as little time as you need," 

5. Take the card away. Ask the student to visualize the word, still looking at the 
place where the card was. Ask, "What was the first letter? the kist letter? How 
many of the letters hung their tails below the midline? How many reached above 
the midline? Where in the word were these letters?" 

6. Hold the card up again in the same place. Block out different segments of the 
word with your fingers from the bottom of the card. At first block out only single or 
double letters. Work up to blocking out half or more at a time. Segments needn't 
be syllabicated perfectly. Soy, 'Tell me the letters 1 am covering up with my 
fingers." 

7. Take the card away. The student should still be looking at the place where the 
card was. Ask, *What were the first three letters? What were second three 
letters?" and so on to the end of the word. 

8. Hold the card up again in the same place. Soy. "Here is the word again. Pretend 
your eyes are cameras. I will say 'Now!' and when I do, take a picture of the 
word with your comera-eyes. Hear the ^click' inside your head, and close your 
eyes and see the word," Say, 'Now!" 

9. (This step is optional, designed to demonstrate to the student that a clear picture 
of the word is now in his visual memory.) Take the card away. Say, 'Look at the 
word in your memory and read it to me." Have the student spell the word. Next, 
have the student spell the word backwards. The student should be able to do 
this even if he has never attempted to spell a word backwards, as most people 
have not. 

1 0. Have the student write the word. 

1 1 . Have the student check the word he has written with the picture in his visual 
memory, 

1 2 This fine! step is the kinesthetic check. Ask the student if he feels the word is right. 
To occess h!s feelings, he will probably move his eyes down and to his right. 
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Neurolinguistic Spelling Procedure 

(Side 2) 

THEOPgTlCAl BASI.<; 

Discussing spelling, Neurolinguistic Programming pioneers Richard Handler and John 
Grinder state unequivocally, 

"No matter what tanguage we've operated In, wtiat country we've been to, 
no matter wtiat ttie language is, good spellers txive exactly the same formal strategy. 
They see.. .a remembered InrKige of the word they want to spell, and they know 
whether or not It's an accurate spelling by a kinesthetic check." 

-F rogs into Princes 1979 



APPLICATION 

You need to have experience eliciting and recognizing visual accessing cues, and 
need to become familiar with a student's particular visual accessing cues before using 
neurolinguistic spelling procedure. 

Always be guided by each individual student's response to a technique. If a student 
finds the neurolinguistic spelling procedure helpful, frequently repeat the procedure 
with him to help the student establish it as a habit. 

In Brief: 

Neurolinguistic theory identifies three modes of thinking. These are accompanied by 
specific eye movements, which are called visual accessing cues. 

Neurolinguistic research indicates that all good spellers use the same spelling s+rategy. 
either deliberately or intuitively. Good spellers use a remembered visual image of the 
word followed by a kinesthetic check to see if it feels right. 

The ultimate goal is a student's independent, continuing use of neurolinguistic spelling 
procedure. 



STRATEGY 

This is the strategy underlying neurolinguistic spelling procedure: 

1. See the written word. 

2. Place the word in your visual memory. 

3. Access your visual memory when you need io spell the word. 
4 Check the spelling kinesthetically: does the word feel right? 

ERIC 34: 
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Spelling Test Packet 

page 

Steps for Using the Commonly Misspelled Words Packet 342 

Diagnostic Spelling Test 343 

Correction Key for Diagnostic Spelling 'Test 344 

Final Spelling Test 345 

Final Spelling Test (Alternate) 346 
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Commonly Misspelled Word Packet is recovmended for use with students reading at levels 8-12. 

STEPS FOR USING THE COMMONLY 
MISSPELLED WORDS PACKET 



1 . Give the student the diagnostic spelling test. Test results show which 
words the student typically misspells. . 

2. Correct the diagnostic spelling test using the Correction Key on page 344. 
which shows the correct spelling and applicable exercises in the 
Commonly Misspelled Packet for each word on the diagnostic spelling 
test. Note beside each incorrect choice the Commonly Misspelled 
Words Packet pages your student is to work through. 

3. In the exercises of the Commonly Misspelled Words Packet specific to 
the student's errors, ask your student to write the words correctly and 
circle letters which are likely to be spelling problems. For example: if 
your student spells the word ideaiiy 'idealy" he would be referred to 
page 353 In the Commonly Misspelled Words Packet. Exercise 5 on page 
353 deals with the suffix -ly when it is added to a word ending with the 
letter I. 

4. Ask your student to retake the diagnostic spelling test. 

5. Show your student how to use the Correction Key on the test he has i' jst 
taken. 

6. Ask your student to practice printing fhe corrected words 5 times each. 

7. Give your student the Final Spelling Test. 



Teaching Tip 

If when your student finishes retaking the diagnostic 
spelling test, you see that he has several new errors, 
or has repeated errors he made the first time he to 
took the test, tell him which answers are incorrect 
and let him take additional time to revise his choices 
before handing in the test. 
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DIAGNOSTIC SPELLING TEST 

DIRECTIONS: Below are twenty-five words that may or may r^ot be misspelled 
Write the correct spelling of a word you ttiink is misspelled in tlie blank next 
to tlie word. If a word is spelled correctly, write the letter c for correct in the 
blank next to the word. You may practice writing the word several ways on 
the back of the page. 



beleif 



Wenesday , 



probly 



recieve 



sanwich 



ideally 



definitly 



perfered 



restaurant 



nineth 



equiped 



address 



excellant 



athaietics 



extremly 



straight 



Febuary 



comittee 



finaiy 



elaven 



mortgage 



prehaps 



canidate 



sophmore 



bisciut 



Directions to teacher: Referring to the Correction Key on page 344, mark beside each incor.ect 
answe' the oages m the Commonly Misspelled Words Packet that student needs to complete. 
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DIAGNOSTIC SPELLING TEST 

CORRECTION KEY 

1 = incorrect 
c = correct 

Directions to teacher: After you have marked the incorrect choices on the 
student's diagnostic spelling test, refer to this Correction Key to indicate pages 
in the Commonly Misspelled Words Packet that the student needs to complete. 



beleif 



pages 355 & 356 \ WenesdOV page 366 

I recieve pgge 355 



t 1 

probly 


Doge 348 


sanwich 


pgge 348 


definitly 


pgges 35 1, 352 & 353 


rtJoKJUrUl 11 


pgge 6oo 


equiped 


pgges 349 & 350 


excellant 


pgge 359 


extremly 


pgges 351,352 & 353 


Febuary 


pgges 348 & 366 


finalv 


pgges 353 & 357 


mortgage 


pgges 362 & 363 


canidate 


pgges 362 & 363 


bisciut 


pgge 358 



C ideally pgge 353 



i nlneth pgges 353 & 367 

c address page 357 



FRir 



i gthaletiCS pgge 348 

c Straight pgges 362 & 363 

i comittee pgge 357 

I elaven pgge 367 

I prehaps pgge 348 

i sophmore page 359 
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FINAL SPELLING TEST 



DIRECTIONS: In the blank after each word, write a c if you think the word is 
spelled correctly; if not, write the word as you think it should be spelled. 
Be sure to write clearly. 



1. libary 



n. preformance 



2. believe. 



12. twelth 



3. ninty 



13. minit 



4. immediatly_. 



14. seperate 



5. among. 



15. judgement 



6. probly. 



16. foreign 



7. friend 



17. possibieity. 



8. begining 



18. goronteeing 



9. height. 



19. loyally 



10. prejudice 



20. sissors 
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FINAL SPELLING TEST 

(Alternate test) 

DIRECTIONS: In the blank after each word, write a c if you think the word is 
spelled correctly; if not, write the word as you think it should be spelled. Be 
sure to write clearly. 



1. cough 



1 1 . women 



2. justise 



12. Febuory 



3. disipline 



13. vacuum 



4. devide 



14. wheother 



5. loneliness 



15. ninth 



6. losing 



16. wierd 



7. suceed 



17. disagreeing 



8. privelege 



18. oraiy 



9. piece 



19. transferee 



10. occured 



20. represenative 
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Commonly Misspelled Words Packet 



page 



Spelling Exercises 

1 . Exercise in Pronunciation and Dividing Words into Syiiobles 348 

2. Spelling Rule and Exercises for Doubling the Final Consonant 349 

3. Spelling Rule: Silent Final E 351 

4. Spelling Rule: I before E except after C 355 

5. Words that Contain Double Letters 357 

6. Spelling Problem: Two Vowels Together 358 

7. Spelling Problem: The Unstressed Vowels, or the UH Sound 359 

8. Spelling Problem; Final Y 360 

9. Spelling Problem; Silent Letters 362 

10. Miscellaneous Problem Words 364 

11. Daysof the Week and Months of the Year 366 

12. Numbers 367 

How to Learn to Spell a New Word 369 
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1 . EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION AND 
DIVIDING WORDS INTO SYLLABLES 

Below is a list of words that are often pronounced incorrectly, and are, 
therefore, often misspelled. 

Exercise: On a sheet of notebook paper, write each word and separate It into 
syllables by making a dash between syllables, and also show which syllable is 
accented most heavily by making an accent mark above that syllable. 

Example; athlete ath* lete 

You may use the dictionary, but you do not have to. If you are unsure how to 
pronounce a word, Please ask a teacher. 



1. 


oluminunTi 


17. 


discussed 


2. 


athletics 


18 

1 \^ m 


disaiisted 

fotiaue 

humorous 


3. 


Februarv 


19. 


4. 


library 




5. 


liahtnina 




opinion 


6. 


particularly 


22. 


experience 


7. 


prejudice 


23. 


explain 


8. 


privileae 


24. 


exercise 


9 


Drobcblv 


25. 


perhaps 


10. 


recoonize 


26. 


performance 


11. 


salan/ 


27. 


procedure 


12. 


sandwich 


28. 


bureau 


13. 


schedule 


29. 


chimney 


14. 


temoerature 


30. 


acre 


15. 


temperament 


31. 


axle 


16 


unusual 


32. 


anxious 
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2. SPELLING RULE AND EXERCISES FOR 
DOUBLING THE FINAL CONSONANT 

Rule: For one-syllable words (hit, pop) and words accented on the final 
syllable (occur, submit) which end in a consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant before adding any suffix beginning with a 
vowel(-ed, -er, -Ing). 



Examples: 



root word 


+ -0d 


mup 


mopp^u 


equip 


equipped 


commit 


committed 


occur 


occurred 


plan 


planned 


prefer 


preferred 


transfer 


transferred 


root word 


+ -ing 


pin 


pinning 


repel 


repelling 


begin 


beginning 


hop 


hopping 



Exercise: Copy the words in Column 1 onto a sheet of notebook paper. 
Complete Column 2 and Column 3 by doubling the final consonants on all 
the words in Column 1 when adding the suffixes -ed or -ing. 

Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 

root word +ed +lng 



1. 


grab 


2. 


beg . 


3. 


stir 


4. 


shut 


5. 


nag 


6. 


bud 


7. 


clog 


« 


scrub . 
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Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 

root word +ed +lng 



9. job 

10. spin 

11. fib 

12. rob 

13. rub 

14. stop 

1 5. drum 

1 6. shred 

17. knit 

18. knot 

19. slur 

20. sun 

21. thin 

22. quiz 

23. quip 

24. equip 

25. repel 

26. submit 

27. commit 

28. occur 



29. prefer 3^ 

30. transfer 
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3. SPELLING RULE: SILENT FINAL E 



Rule: Words that end in silent e (like, take, move) usually drop the final e 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel (<ib!e, -Ing,) making words such as 
like: likable, liking, or take: taking, but keep the e before a suffix beginning 
with a consonant for example, -ment, making a word such as movement. 



Examples: 
root word 



involve 
like 

manage 

move 

use 



+ suffix beginning 
with a vowel 
(a, e, I, o, u, y) 

involving 
liking 

managing 

moving 

using 



+ suffix beginning 
with a consonant 
(all other letters) 

involvement 

likeness 

management 

movement 

useful 



Exercise 1 : Below is a list of root words. Copy them onto a sheet of notebook 
paper. After each word, drop the final silent e and add the suffix -ing. 

root word 



1. 


shove 


10. 


type 


2. 


prove 


11. 


shine 


3. 


arrive 


12. 


become 


4. 


dive 


13. 


hope 


5. 


give 


14. 


lose 


6. 


Dursue 


15. 


love 


7. 


excuse 


16. 


make 


8, 


accuse 


17. 


v^rite 


0, 


choose 


18. 


drive 
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Exercise 2: Below is a list of root words. Copy the words on o sheet of note- 
book paper. After each word, keep the silent final e and add the suffix -ly. 

root word 



1. 


lone 


n. 


mere 


2. 


immediate 


12. 


shape 


3. 


accurate 


13. 


lame 


4. 


home 


14. 


rude 


5. 


wise 


i5. 


sole 


6. 


bare 


16. 


sure 


7. 


sincere 


17. 


loose 


8. 


scarce 


18. 


comparative 


9. 


rare 


19. 


definite 


10. 


love 


20. 


extreme 



Exercise 3: On a sheet of notebook paper, write each word correctly. 

1. achieve + ment 

2. care + ful 

3. grate + ful , 

4. like + iy 

5. secure + ity 

6. nine + ty 

7. opportune + ity 

8. practice + a! 

9. safe + ty 
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Please note the following exceptions to tt)is rule: 

1. judgement judge + ment Drop the final © even though 

adding a suffix that begins with o 
consonant. 

2. ninth nine + th Drop the silent final e even 

though adding a suffix that begins 
with a consonant 

3. truly true + ly Drop the silent final e even 

though adding a suffix that begins 
with a consonant. 

RELATED RULE: When a word ends in ee (see, flee), do not drop either e when 
adding -Ing. 

Examples: • agree + ing = agreeing free + ing = freeing 

Exercise 4: On a sheet of notebook paper, coinplete the following: 

1. see + ing = 

2. flee + ing = 

3. foresee + ing = 

4. guarantee + ing = 

5. disagree + ing = 

6. oversee + ing = 

RELATED RULE: When a word ends with the letter I simply add the suffix -ly to the 
existing word, making the word now end in -lly. 

Examples: usual + ly = usually real + ly = really 

Exercise 5: On a sheel of notebook paper, complete the following: 

1. cordial + ly = 

2. special + ly = 

3. useful + ly = 

4. accidental + ly = 

T51 
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5. incidental + ly = 

6. beautiful + ly = 

7. cool + ly = 

8. evil + ly = 

9. loyal + ly = 

10. ideal + ly = 

1 1 . oral + ly = 

12. total + ly = 

13. personal + ly = 

14. usual + ly = 

15. real + ly = 
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4. SPELLING RULE: I BEFORE E EXCEPT AFTER C 

RULE: When sound is ee, 
Put i before e 
Except after c. 

When sound is not ee. 
Put e before I 

Exercise 1 : Below are three categories of words that follow this rule, and the 
words that are exceptions to this rule. On a sheet of notebook paper, write out 
each word, circling the ie or ei. If you feel that you are still having 
problems learning a certain word, use another sheet of paper and write the 
word 5 or 10 times until you feel that you can remember the correct spelling. 

Words that have the ee sound 



1. 


achieve 


2. 


belief 


3. 


believe 


4. 


piece 


5. 


relieve 


6. 


relief 


7. 


siege 


8. 


pierce 


9. 


field 


10. 


pier 



before e 


11. 


grief 


12. 


grieve 


13. 


chief 


14. 


niece 


15. 


thief 


16. 


shield 


17. 


brief 


18. 


yield 


19. 


priest 



Words that have the ee sound 

1. deceive 

2. deceit 

3. receive 

4. receipt 



i before e except after c (cei) 

5. ceiling 

6. conceit 



7. perceive^ 
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Words where the sound is not ee 
e before i (ei) 

1 . foreign 

2. height 

3. neighbor 

Exceptions to the i before e rule 

Exercise 2: Look carefully at the words below. On a sheet of notebook 
paper, write each word three times, circling the el or le each time. 

1. friend , 5. quiet 

2. leisure 6. sieve 

3. either 7. seize 



4. neither 



8. weird 
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5. WORDS THAT CONTAIN DOUBLE LEHERS 

In words that contain one or more sets of double letters-either vowels or 
consonants-spelling can be difficult to remember. When learning to spell these 
words, try to visualize (see) the double letters and whether the letters fall on, 
above or below the line. 

Exercise. 

1 . On a sheet of notebook paper, write each word and divide It into 
syllables. Very often, but not always, the syllable break will be between 
the double letters. Remember that each syllable must have a vowel. 

2. Put the accent mark above the accented syllable. If you have trouble 
pronouncing the word, ask a teacher for help. 

3. Circle each set of double letters in the typed word. 
Examples: different dif'-fer-ent discussed dis- cussed' 



1. 


professor 


17. 


committee 


2. 


proof 


ift. 


oersonnel 


3. 


recommend 


IQ 




4. 


speech 


20 


different 


5. 


succeed 


21. 


disaDDOintment 


6. 


transmission 


77 


discussed 


7. 


vacuum 




emhnrrn<i<; 


8. 


accept 


24. 


finallv 


9. 


accident 


25. 


necessary 


10. 


accommodate 


26. 


occasion 


11. 


accurate 


27. 


occur 


12. 


address 


28. 


ODDortunitv 


13. 


annual 


29. 


Doralle' 


14, 


antenna 




pn.qsess 


15. 


colleoe 


31 


proceed 


16 


commission 
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6. SPELLING PROBLEM: TWO VOWELS TOGETHER 

A rule to remember that works most of the time: 

When two vowels go walking 
the first does the talking 
and says its name. 

Sometimes, though, no rule seems to apply to many words in which 1wo 
vowels fall together. 

Directions: 

1 . On a sheet of notebook paper, write the following words, and circle 
the vowels together. 

2. On another sheet of paper, write each of these words 2 times. 

words which follow the rule: 

1. campaign 

2. waist 

3. nuisance 

words which don't follow the rule: 



4. 


against 


11. 


circuit 


18. 


pleasant 


5. 


certain 


12. 


guidance 


19. 


weather 


6. 


amount 


13. 


guilty 


20. 


guarantee 


7. 


counselor 


14. 


doesn't 


21. 


guardian 


8. 


courteous 


15. 


earnes, 


22. 


restaurant 


9. 


double 


16. 


endeavor 


23. 


surgeon 


10. 


biscuit 


17. 


meant 


24. 


pneumonia 



words In which both vowels are pronounced separately: 

25. genuine 

26. familiar 35'J 

27. radiator 
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7. SPELLING PROBLEM: THE UNSTRESSED VOWELS 
OR THEUH SOUND 



In many English words, the vowels a, e, i, o and u are pronounced with 
the uh sound, which is made by a release of breath from the mouth. The 
dictionary represents this sound with the schwa, which looks like tf»is:9. We 
have a problem with this sound because we don't know which vowel to 
use to represent the sound since all the vowels sound like this at one time or 
another. 

The following are lists that show how the different vowels sound like the uh sound 
in various words. 

Directions: 1 . On a sheet of notebook paper, write the following words, and 
circle the vowel that sounds like uh. 

2. On another sheet of paper, write each of these words 2 times. 
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a 




e 




■ 

1 


1. 


certificate 


12. 


dependent 


23. 


disease 


2. 


character 


13. 


describe 


24. 


divide 


3. 


desperate 


14. 


defense 


25. 


dividend 


4. 


municipal 


15. 


eliminate 


26. 


eligible 




O 


16. 


excellent 


27. 


original 


5. 


among 


17. 


severe 


28. 


policy 


6, 


customer 


18. 


television 


29. 


ridiculous 


7. 


purpose 


19. 


tragedy 


30. 


sacrifice 


8. 


satisfactory 




U 


31. 


similar 


9. 


sophomore 


20. 


minute 


32. 


significant 


10. 


together 


21, 


schedule 


33, 


vicinity 


11. 


tobacco 


22. 


superior 
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8. SPELLING PROBLEM: FINAL Y 

Rule: A word that ends in y with a consonant before It changes to 1 before 
any suffix except one beginning with the letter i. 



Examples: 



Exceptions: 



worry 




ed 


worried 


easy 




er = 


easier 


plenty 




ful 


plentiful 


happy 




ness = 


happiness 


merry 




ment = 


merriment 


try 




ing 


trying 


carry 




ing 


carrying 


study 




ing 


studying 



The exercise for this rule begins on the next page. Use the back of your 
paper to write out and practice words that you feel you are still having some 
trouble with. 
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CO 


try (2) 


D 

O 


D 


empty 


angry 


lonely 


study 



CM 



CO 



00 



o 
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9. SPELLING PROBLEM: SILENT LEHERS 



Information to know: 

So many times we have a probiem spelling a word because there are letters 
within the word that are silent. In this cose, we must memorize the look of the 
word or devise some special personal reminder in order to remember how to 
spell the word correctly. 



Exercise 1 : On a sheet of notebook paper, copy the words below, and circle 
oil the silent letters. Then write each word 2 times. 

acquaintance 

answer 

business 

debt 

ditch 

column ^ 

discipline 

government 

island ^ 

knowledge 

laboratory 

mathematics , 

mortgage 

plumbing 

pneumonia ^ 

scene 

scent 

science 

scissors , 

op ^ 

whole llU 

wrote 



written 
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Look at the list of words below. If we pronounced all the letters in the word 
correctly, we probably vyould not have any trouble spelling therm. 

Exercise 2: 1 . On a sheet of notebook paper, write the following words, and 
circle all the letters that we may not always pronounce 
distinctly. 

2. Write each word 2 times. 



candidate 

different 

interest 

monotonous 

representative 

religious 

several 



The words below all have something to do with measurement. They are also 
words that we have trouble spelling, some because they contain one or 
more silent letters. 

Exercise 3: 1 . On a sheet of notebook paper, write the following words. 

Circle all the letters in each word that make that word difficult 
to spell. 

2. Write each word 2 times. 



straight 

length 

depth 

height 

width 

weight 

half 
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10. MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEM WORDS 

Below is a list of grouped words that are easily confused with each other and 
may also have some typt? of spelling problem within them. 

Exercise: 1 . On a sheet of notebook paper, copy the groups words listed 
on this page and the next. Under each group of words, state 
briefly in your own words how each group of words is similar. 

2. State how it is different. 

3. Write each word twice. 

quiet 

quite 

quit ^ 

Explanation: 



though 
thought 
through 
thorough 

Explanation: 



almost 
already 
always 
altogether 

Explanation: 



ERLC 
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advise 
advice 

Explanation: 



breath 
breathe 

Explanation: 



proof 
prove 

Explanation: 



cough . 

What mokes this word hard to remember how to spell? 



where 
were 

Explanation: 



FRir 
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1 1 . DAYS OF THE WEEK AND MONTHS OF THE YEAR 

Everyone should know how to spell the days of the week and the months of 
the year, but some of these vyords have special spelling problems within 
them. 

Exercise: Copy each word on a sheet of notebook paper, then write each 
word twice. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sjnday 
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12. NUMBERS 

Everyone shouid know how to write all numbers. This is especially important 
to know in order to write in a checkbook. 

Exercise 1: On a sheet of notebook paper, copy each word. 



one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

si'A 

seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 

eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eighteen 

nineteen 

twenty 

thirty 

forty 

fifty 



first 

second 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

sixth 

seventh 

eighth 

ninth 

tenth 

eleventh 

twelfth 

thirteenth 

fourteenth 

fifteenth 

sixteenth 

seventeenth 

eighteenth 

nineteenth 

sixty 

seventy 

eighty 

ninety 
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one hundred 
one thousand 
one million 
one billion 

Numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine should be hyphenated. 

twenty-one 

twenty-two 

forty-five 

sixty-seven 

ninety-four 

thirty-eight 

Exercise 2: Check Writing On a sheet of notebook paper, write out the 
following numbers as if you v^/ere writing in a checkbook. 



Example: $155.25 /9>?^ 




$326.00 

$119.68 

$142.99 

$1,029.65 

$32.75 

$1,789.43 

$174.00 

$453.29 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SPELL A NEW WORD 



• Make sure that you pronouncethe word correctly. Have someone 
else soy the word for you if you are unsure how it sounds. Pronounce It 
several times. 

• Break the word into syllables so that you are sure you hear all the 
parts and sounds. 

Examples; 

superintendent: su/per/ln/ten/dent 
immediately: Im/me/di/ate/ly 

You don't always have to break the word into syllables exactly as the 
dictionary has, but you do need to break it into all its parts as you 
pronounce it. Note: It helps to know that every syllable must contain a 
vowel: a, e, I, o, u, y. 

Take another good look at the word you wrote on your paper and 
then cover it with your finger. Uncover the word, syllable by syllable, 
pronouncing each syllable as it becomes visible. Then say the whole 
word. 

Try this: 

su per in ten dent Im me di ate ly 

Notice any special characteristics of the word. For instance, the word 
superintendent begins with the word super. In the word Immediately, 
notice that the root word, immediate, ends in e, and then the -ly is 
added. 

• Analyze or tr/ to figure out why you are having a problem spelling the 
word. What is the problem in the word? 

Examples: 

1 . You need to drop the final silent e when adding a vowel suffix. 

2. The word is an exception to the I before e rule. 

3. You need to double the final consonant before adding a vowel suffix. 

4. The v;ord has two vowels together, but one is silent. 

371 
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• Wrife the word over and over to memorize it. 

• Use a different medium (crayon, chalk, sand) to write the word. 

• Use the dictionary or word-finder. 

• Try to build a visual memory of the word. 
Examples: 

1 . Try to visualize a double letter in the word, especially if it extends 
above or below the midline. 

2. Print, do not write in longhand, the word on a piece of scrap 
paper several different ways to determine which way the wofd 
looks right. 

• Proofread your own writing to find and correct your own spelling 
errors. This is also called self-monitoring. This means that you go bock 
and read your writing word for word. You are not looking for ideas; you 
are only checking on the spelling of each word. 

• When you are sure you know the word, cover the model so that you 
cannot see it and write the word. 

Compare what you wrote with the model. If you wrote it correctly this 
time, you have probably learned the word. If you have misspelled it, 
cross out the incorrect version and start again with Step 1 . 

If you spelled the word correctly, write it a few more times to be sure of 
it, Check with the model each time. 



• Now you should be ready to use the word in your writing, These six 
steps may seem very time-consuming, but once you are familiar with 
them, you can learn a word in a few minutes. It is much quicker than 
not learning it and having to look the word up again in the dictionary 
the next time you need it. 
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